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Proceedings 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual A. G. A. Convention are 
now available. Whether or not 
you attended the Chicago meet- 
ing last fall, you will want a 
copy of the official record. of the 
convention. 


The volume contains 1500 
pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. It gives all convention ad- 


dresses, papers, committee re- 
ports, as well as discussion. 
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ORDER NOW 
American Gas Association, Inc., 
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Natural Gas ~ 
1927 Proceedings 


READY 


The complete record of the 
Cincinnati convention of the Nas 
tural Gas Association of America 
is now available in one a 
volume. Addresses, report. ix 
portant convention actions, : 
discussion are included. 


Every natural gas man wi 
want a copy.. The nominal prig 
of $2.50 for members of the 
A. G.-A. makes it possible for alf 
to own a personal copy. o 


Send your orders in promp nl 
as the supply will be exhar 
shortly. 
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American Gas Association, ne 
420 Lexington Ave.,. 7 
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How to Use 
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N presenting this enlarged 

edition of the MONTHLY 
to our members, we feel that a 
few words of explanation are 
necessary. This November is- 
sue, containing 96 pages, is 
devoted largely to the tenth 
annual convention. A few ad- 
dresses are printed in full; 
brief accounts of all meetings 
are given, together with ab- 
stracts of some of the papers. 


The material given here does 
not duplicate in the least the 
printed committee reports. This 
issue was prepared to give the 
average member an opportu- 
nity to get the high spots of 
the convention through this 
issue of the MONTHLY sup- 
plemented by the printed re- 
ports. A list of the printed 
reports is given on page 733. 


We believe that this is the 
first time a utility association 
has rendered such comprehen- 
sive service through its official 
magazine. Comments will be 
appreciated.—The Editor. 
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Our Own Who’s Who 


XLII 
J. D. Creveling 


ORN, Mt. Vernon, Ohio in 1884. Attended high school there and later attended Ohio Wesleyan Univer 
sity and M.I. T. First work for natural gas company in 1904 in Knox-Licking County fields of Obie 
for Logan Natural Gas and Fuel Co. 

After graduating worked for Union Natural Gas Corp. and Ohio Fuel Supply Co. in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia fields in various engineering and operating capacities in all branches of the ind 
until 1918. Summer of 1918 worked for the Empire Companies, a subsidiary of Cities Service Ca 
headquarters at Bartlesville, Okla. On July 1, 1919 moved to New York office of Henry L. Doherty & Co 
as head of natural gas-gasoline department, which position he now holds. 

Was president of the Natural Gas Association of America in 1923. Is now a member of the Executive 
Board of the American Gas Association, and is also a member of the Managing and Advisory Co 
pS. Natural Gas Dept. of the A. G. A., as well as the Finance Committee of the American Gas Ass 

on. 
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4500 Gas Men Attend Record-Breaking 
A. G. A. Convention 


HE entire American gas industry 

was in business session at the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 
Association, at Atlantic City. N. J., Oct. 
8to 12. Four thousand five hundred and 
six executives of gas companies, and rep- 
resentatives of the industry from all 
parts of the world were present to listen 
to important addresses and reports and 
to visit the world’s largest exhibit of ap- 
pliances and equipment. 

The general sessions were particularly 
well attended and the interest shown in 
the addresses was perhaps keener than 
ever before. It is probable that no utility 
convention has ever been addressed by 
such an array of important speakers as 
those on the program at the Atlantic City 
convention. Leaders in practically every 
field of endeavor were present to deliver 
important and timely messages to the gas 
industry. 


N opening the first 

general session of 
the convention, A. 
Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, 
complimented the gas 
industry on the im- 
portant place it oc- 
cupies in the everyday 
life of the Nation. 
Gov. Moore is an “old 
gas man,” having spent 
several years with a subsidiary company 


A. H. Moore 


of The Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. In his brief address of welcome, he 
said: 


“We are living today in an era of large 
expenditure and every one will support such 
industries as serve the public and require in 
their development large sums of capital. 

“The gas industry has not been developed 
to the degree that other fuel industries have 
been, but the opportunity is there if you will 
reach out and grasp it. 

“It is fitting that you delegates of gas com- 
panies all over the United States should gather 
in our State at a time when we politicians are 
using so much gas ourselves.” 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


HE Treasurer’s 

report was given 

by Clifford E. Paige, 

vice - president, The 

Brooklyn Union Gas 

Co. Total receipts for 

the year were $628,- 

531.02 and the general 

fund amounted to 

$567,536.56. Total ex- 

‘ penditures for the 

C. E. Paige year amounted to 

$605,715.11. Cash on hand September 30, 
1928, was $3,608.79. Mr. Paige said: 

“The balance sheet shows net assets as of 

September 30 of $206,478.98, an increase of ap- 

proximately $47,000.00 during the year. This 

sum will enable the Association to take care of 

its commitments in commercial and research 

activities, which have already proved of value, 


without an increase in dues for the ensuing 
year. 





The bibliography, printed below, was 
omitted, by mistake, from the manual, “Fire 
Insurance for Gas & Electric Utilities.” 

To complete your copy, tear off this part 
and paste the bibliography on page 2, which is 
now blank. 
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enema’ my PASSED AT 10th AN- 
UAL CONVENTION 


an that the American Gas As- 

sociation in convention assembled, 
heartily approves the attention and support 
accorded by the Executive Board to the pur- 
suit of research in all branches of Associa- 
tion work, especially in utilization, produc- 
tion, commercial and rate making fields, 
and trusts that the program will be enlarged 
as the finances of the organiation permit, 
in the conviction that research is more than 
ever the essential forerunner of progress, 
and that its practical application is the sur- 
est measure of advance in the service of the 
public. 


RESOLVED, that the Association re- 
affirms its support of the Association’s Test- 
ing Laboratory at Cleveland, now perma- 
nently established and equipped for greater 
service to the industry and the public and 
expresses its confidence in its policies and 
administration. 


RESOLVED, that the thanks of the As- 
sociation are hereby tendered to the several 
committees for the splendid program which 
we have enjoyed. That due thanks be ex- 
tended to the speakers for their generous 
and helpful contributions to the Convention, 
and finally, that we record our admiration 
and hearty appreciation of the work of the 
President. 








“The Testing Laboratory started the year’s 
activities with a balance of $44,094.76. Re- 
ceipts during the year were $208,032.79. The 
new laboratory building cost $145,641.80 and 
other expenditures $101,070.27 leaving a cash 
balance at September 30 of $5,415.48. 

“Expenditures for research work amounted 
to $87,200.71, which leaves a balance on hand 
September 30, 1928, of $115,082.58. This awaits 
expenditures already authorized for the in- 
dustrial research program. 

“In the educational fund there is a balance 
of approximately $13,500.00 in cash and bonds. 

“The Natural Gas Department owns $10,- 
000.00 in securities. The Natural Gas Supply 
Men’s Association when it disbanded turned 
all assets over to the Association to be used 
preferably for educational purposes. There is 
in this fund a balance of $17,000.00 in cash and 
bonds. 

“I make grateful acknowledgment of the in- 
valuable assistance rendered me at all times by 
A. C. Ray, assistant treasurer of the Association 
and treasurer of the Electric Bond and Share 
cn” 


Alexander Forward, Managing Direc- 
tor, then presented his annual report, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Associa- 
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tion year had ended on Sept. 30. with an 
“increased membership and every evi- 
dence of continuation of the loyal, con- 
structive, and enthusiastic cooperation in 
the welfare of the industry on the part of 
every member that I believe to be unsur- 
passed in any organization.” 

Major Forward reported the A. G. A, 
membership on Sept. 30 as: 


I RUNES oi 5 55. oie caw ais ccndes 23 
ES ES EET IDET ee 625 
ee ee er 5 
Apsoctate Companies ..... 06. ...0scc8s0 22 
Manufacturer Companies .............. 536 
ETA Ber nr 5147 
ee, Ee aoe 4 


An abstract of Major Forward’s ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the MonTHLy, and here it will suffice to 
quote merely his conclusion : 


“It is unnecessary to deal here with the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of our departments 
and sections and their committees and of our 
general committees. Their reports are before 
you this week. They bear testimony to a year 
of fruitful work and afford ample evidence of 
the spirit that prevails. 

“The industry owes a debt of gratitude, 
greater than is generally realized, to the officers 
and directors of the Association for their de- 
voted and constructive leadership. They re- 
spond to every call for counsel and assistance. 
A total of 140,000 miles was travelled by our 
Board members attending meetings during the 
year. Our president, Colonel Fogg, furnishes 
an inspiring example of progressive and con- 
structive leadership and gives without stint of 
his time and thought.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

H. H. Ganser, of Norristown, Pa. 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
gave the report of his committee, present- 
ing the name of Oscar H. Fogg for presi- 
dent, that of Bernard J. Mullaney for 
vice-president, and that of Clifford E. 
Paige for treasurer. The membership 
voted unanimously for the proposed slate, 
and the newly elected officers each ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the high 
honor placed on them in brief addresses. 

The important place which the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory has assumed in the 
industry was evidenced in the next two 
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addresses which were concerned with af- 
fairs of the Laboratory. J. S. DeHart, 
ir., president of the Isbell-Porter Co., 
Newark, N. J., and a member of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Laboratory, 
gave a brief description of the progress 
made by the Cleveland institution, and this 
was followed by an address on “The Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Laboratory Ap- 
proval Seal,” by B. J. Mullaney, vice- 
president of the A. G. A., and vice-presi- 
dent of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Mr. DeHart’s address is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue, and readers are 
referred to it for details on the Labora- 
tory’s progress. 

Mr. Mullaney said that the establish- 
ment of the Laboratory was one of the 
most important steps ever taken by indus- 
try, in the attempt to regulate itself. He 
reported for the special committee on eco- 
nomic aspects of the Laboratory Approvai 
Seal, saying that the committee was un- 
animous in recognizing the Laboratory as 
a movement worthy of one hundred per 
cent support from the industry, but that 
because certain misinterpretation had been 
given the approval seal, in the future it is 
to be known only as the “Laboratory Ap- 
proval Seal.” Mr. Mullaney’s address is 
printed in full in this issue. 


OLLOWING the 

presentation of 
Mr. Mullaney’s splen- 
did report, Silas H. 
Strawn presented an 
address entitled “Lib- 
erty and Opportu- 
nity,” which was con- 
cerned with the evi- 
dences of a growing 
: tendency on the part 
Stes H. Strowm of the ‘beislative aE 
vision of the government to usurp the 
functions of other branches. Mr. Strawn 
is Chairman of the Board of Montgomery 
Ward and Co., Chicago, and is the imme- 
diate past President of the American Bar 
Association. 
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Mr. Strawn said that the last 30 years 
have witnessed a striking extension of 
Federal police power effected not directly 
by court action, but by acts of Congress 
in the exercise of powers incidental to 
the constitutional power to tax, to regu- 
late commerce, to regulate treaties, and 
finally the power to prohibit trafficking 
in intoxicating liquors, conferred by the 
Eighteenth amendment. 

He declared: 


“Recently there has been a tendency by the 
Congress or the legislative branch to usurp the 
functions of the executive and the judicial. 
President Coolidge recently dealt with this 
subject in no uncertain terms, when he said 
that such action was ‘larceny of power’ and that 
the responsibility of the Congress for its un- 
warranted action cannot be avoided by the weak 
plea ‘to let the law be passed and the courts 
can decide its constitutionality.’ 

“Conspicuous evidences of the attempt by 
the Legislative branch of the Government, the 
Congress, to usurp the function and powers of 
the Executive and Judicial branches were nu- 
merous in the last session of the Congress. 
Since the foundation of our Federal Courts, 
judges have been empowered to instruct juries 
orally and to express their opinions as to the 
credibility of the witnesses or the testimony 
introduced in the Federal Courts. The theory 
of the founders of our government being that 
it was not only the function but the duty of a 
federal judge to give to the jury the benefit of 
his knowledge of the law but also of his 
wider experience in the administration of jus- 
tice and not to sit as a mere arbitrator in the 
trial of cases. Yet, notwithstanding this cus- 
tom which makes for the orderly and expedi- 
tious administration of justice a bill passed the 
Senate at the last session which compels a 
federal judge to submit his charge in writing 
at the conclusion of a trial and prevents him 
from expressing an opinion formed as to the 
credibility of the witnesses and the weight of 
the testimony. 

“Another bill which has aroused much dis- 
cussion and antagonism from many sources, 
especially the business men, manufacturers, 
railroads and lawyers is that known as the 
Shipstead Bill, which seeks to limit the right 
of the Federal Courts to issue injunctions in 
labor cases. In that bill the Congress would 
in advance of the occurrence and without any 
knowledge of the facts, prescribe when injunc- 
tions should be issued, thereby depriving the 
court of its function under the Constitution to 
exercise its judgment and discretion as to 
whether the court should extend its arm to 
protect life and property against mob violence.” 
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Mr. Strawn then referred to Senate Bill 
3151 and said the vice of the bill as it 
affects the business interests of this coun- 
try is patent. The purpose of vesting 
Federal Courts with jurisdiction on the 
grounds of diversity of citizenship was to 
encourage the investment of capital in 
foreign states on the assurance that if any 
serious controversy arose respecting that 
investment, the investor could have re- 
course to the Federal Courts in confidence 
that his rights would not be subject to 
local prejudice or influence, he said. Re- 
lying on this protection, he explained, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of foreign 
capital have been invested in every state 
of the Union. There is no public utility, 
he said, or no business of considerable 
size that does not do an interstate busi- 
ness and that does not number among its 
stockholders or bondholders, citizens of 
foreign countries or of states other than 
that in which the utility or industry is in- 
corporated. Mr. Strawn said that a com- 
paratively new field in the law is that 
of Workmen’s Compensation. These 
laws, he said, are economic rather than 
personal and are designed in the interest 
of public good as distinguished from the 
right of the individual. He continued: 


“They are criticized because they create lia- 
bility without fault, but it must be remembered 
that the tendency of modern society is to com- 
pensate for loss of earning power. Such loss 
represents the capital of the employee in his 
trade and arises out of the business in which 
he is employed. It should be charged up as 
an expense of operation, just as fairly as the 
cost of broken machinery or any other expense 
which is ordinarily borne by the employer. 

“Our representatives must give their best 
thought to the sane and sensible regulation of 
business with the least possible governmental 
interference and not to the passage of laws 
designed to minimize the power and destroy the 
influence of the courts and to make the carry- 
ing on of legitimate industry and business more 
difficult and expensive. 

“The greatest peril to this republic today is 
the indifference and apathy of our so-called 
‘best citizens’ toward the problems of govern- 
ment, local and national. The principles upon 
which our government was based are immutable. 
The danger is that the maintenance of those 
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principles and of the ideals of the founders of 
our republic may go by default, neglected by 
the best brains and energies of our citizens who 
are too deeply engrossed in production and 
accumulation.” 


In his address, Mr. Strawn said that 
today trained engineering personnel is re- 
quired to supplement and take over the 
work heretofore done by the inventor, 
As a consequence of this, he said, every 
successful business maintains a _ well- 
equipped laboratory as one of its most 
vital departments. He complimented the 
American Gas Association on its Testing 
Laboratory at Cleveland and stated that 
the industry had shown a true apprecia- 
tion of its public service character in 
regulating itself in behalf of the public, 


The Presidents of the following or- 
ganizations were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the A. G. A. 


British Institute of Gas Engineers 

Union Syndicale de I’Industrie du Gaz en 
France 

British Commercial Gas Association 

Swiss Society of Gas and Water Engineers 

German Gas and Water Association 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
The Executive Session followed the 
adjournment of the first General Session. 
The following directors were elected for 
a term of two years: 


R. B. Brown, president, American Light and 
Traction Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. D. Creveling, Henry L. Doherty and Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

Henry L. Doherty, president, Henry L. Doh- 
erty and Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. W. Freeman, vice-president, Columbia 
Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Hoffman, president, Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Samuel Insull, Jr., president, Midland Utili- 
ties Company, Chicago, Il. 

J. B. Klumpp, vice-president, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. A. Lemke, vice-president, Humphrey Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Charles R. Pritchard, Lynn Gas and Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass. 


The 1929 Nominating Committee was 


also designated, the following being mem- 
bers: 
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Geo. S. Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
T. R. Weymouth, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
E. H. Rosenquest, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
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Ewald Haase, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. J. 
Schaefer, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. E. 
Steinwedell, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second General Session 


HE second general session of the 

convention opened Wednesday 
morning with a brief presentation of gen- 
eral committee reports. C. M. Hamilton, 
Electric Bond &. Share Co., New York, 
reported for the Customer Ownership 
Committee; E. R. Dobbin, Empire Gas 
and Electric Co., Geneva, N. Y., for the 
Accident Prevention Committee; E. B. 
Luce, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore, Md., for the 
Committee on Education of Gas Com- 
pany Employees; G. I. Vincent, The Sy- 
racuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the Rate Structure Committee; and W. 
Griffin Gribbel, John J. Griffin Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Committee on 
Cooperation with Educational Institu- 
tions. 

The presentation of these reports by 
the committee chairmen was very brief, 
and embodied only a summary of work 
accomplished and recommendations 
made. Readers are referred to the com- 
plete reports, which have been printed for 
distribution, for further and detailed in- 
formation. 

“Merchandising as a Factor in the De- 
velopment of the Gas Industry,” was the 
subject of an inspiring address by Prof. 
Herbert B. Dorau, of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, III. 

This address will be printed in the 
December issue of the Monruty. 

Walter M. Harrison, President of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and Managing Editor of the Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City, Okla., was the 
next speaker. His address was “The 
Editor and the Public Relations Man.” 
Mr. Harrison commented on publicity 
activities of the public utility industry, 
and included statements from some of 
the leading representatives of the press. 


Mr. Harrison’s address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


The second general session was con- 
cluded with one of the most comprehen- 
sive papers ever to be presented at a 
utility association convention, when Will- 
iam A. Prendergast, chairman of the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
delivered his address, ““Regulative Prob- 
lems.” Problems in the management and 
regulation of public utility companies, 
embracing rate making, large scale fi- 
nancing, holding company expansion and 
valuation, were described. Mr. Prender- 
gast’s address is printed in this issue. 


Following Mr. Harrison’s address 


President Fogg spoke as follows: 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. Harrison 
for his address. It is gratifying to hear him 
say that our State committees have done a 
great work. It is especially gratifying to have 
him point out that ‘it is still too early to 
comment on the findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission.’ The Commission, he says, is still 
taking testimony and our side ‘has not had 
its day in Court.’ 

“That is just the point. Of the matters 
touched by Mr. Harrison’s address, only one 
side has yet been heard, and not completely 
heard. The manner in which the hearings 
have been reported by a section of the press 
have had the result that perfectly legitimate 
activities have been distorted and misrepre- 
sented, and so made to appear unethical and 
improper. 

“Meanwhile, until our side has its day in 
Court, there is re-assurance in recollecting the 
canons of journalism quoted by Mr. Harrison, 
especially that one which says that News re- 
ports shall be free from bias or opinion of 
any kind. We hope the application of that 
canon to the news reporting of our side, when 
it is presented at Washington, will be far- 
reaching enough to place a true and unprej- 
udiced picture before the public. We are 
further indebted to Mr. Harrison for the em- 
phasis he has put upon this in his interesting 
and informative address.” 
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Third General Session 


HE Third General Session was 
featured by three addresses on im- 
portant subjects. 


Severe panics and depressions have gone 
forever, Carl Snyder, statistician of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
President of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, declared in his address ‘“Es- 
timating Future Growth.” In part, he 
said : 


“If the Federal Reserve System is intelli- 
gently administered, and I have no doubt but 
that it will be, and if it has the cooperation 
of the 26,000 or 27,000 banks and likewise of 
our business men, I see no reason for the 
recurrence of 1873, 1893 or 1921. Some think 
the golden era is coming to an end. It may 
not continue so bright as it is now. Building 
construction may fall off, for instance, but I 
see no reason to suspect any serious reces- 
sion of the remarkable and dramatic develop- 
ment of this country to the financial and in- 
dustrial supremacy of the world.” 


Mr. Snyder attributed the tremendous 
prosperity of the present era to the fact 
that per capita production is rising more 
rapidly than the proportionate increase in 
population. He further stated he knew 
of no better way for individual industries 
to keep pace with the general progress of 
the country than to conduct research ac- 
tivities constantly. The coal industry, he 
explained, has not kept pace technically 
and technologically with other industries 
and consequently is at a standstill. “I 
know of no better way in which to de- 
termine the extent of growth in the fu- 
ture than to study what has been done in 
the past,” Mr. Snyder said. 


Revolutionary developments in the 
chemistry of gas were described by Ar- 
thur D. Little, President, Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., in his address 
entitled ‘Research and a Greater Gas In- 
dustry.” The full text of Dr. Little’s 
remarks will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Following Dr. 


Little, Katharine A. 


Fisher, Director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, addressed the Session on “Sery- 
ing the Home.” Among other things she 
said: 


“I have been interested in the development 
of home service work. It has already justified 
its existence and it holds much promise for the 
future, with steadily increasing facilities for 
serving the home. More than ever the home- 
manager needs to develop a sense of relative 
values in her selection and use of equipment, 
Women in home service departments can help 
her to do this. Home service workers should 
work in close cooperation with the technical 
staff. For, because of their training and their 
contacts with the home, they are in a position 
to give constructive advice as to the value of 
any new type of equipment or of any changes 
under consideration in equipment already in 
production. 

“We are on the edge of a new era in house 
heating. Health, comfort and convenience will 
be the primary considerations of the future. 

“House heating is taking on a new signifi- 
cance from the health standpoint as knowledge 
becomes more general of the facts that are im- 
portant. The day is surely coming when house 
heating will take on the broader aspect of air 
conditioning. The home will not only have air 
heated to the proper temperature, but air move- 
ment will be controlled and a desirable degree 
of humidity maintained. In other words, the 
manufacturer will be called upon to provide a 
complete air conditioning system. 

“As an association you are cooperating in 
promoting the best and the widest interests of 
your industry. Your new laboratory at Cleve- 
land reflects the vision which you hold for the 
future of your Seal as a symbol of our stand- 
ards for the industry in general.” 


The next item was the Report of the 
Committee on Resolutions by Chairman 
\welsh. The resolutions are printed on 
another page. 

In reporting for the Time and Place 
Committee, the chairman, John A. Wet 
ser, Peoples Light Company, Pittston, 
Pa., said that Atlantic City, N. J., had 
been chosen for the place of the 1929 
Convention. The time had been left to 
the President and Managing Director, 
and the week of October 14 has bee 
chosen. 
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MEDAL AWARDS 


A high spot of the third general ses- 
sion was the presentation of the Beal and 
McCarter Medals. 

In the absence of T. R. Beal, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., President Fogg presented 
the Beal Medal to L. J. Willien, Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., and Louis Stein, Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for their paper on “Developments in 
Water Gas Operation.” 

McCarter Medals, awarded by the 
American Gas Association through the 
generosity of Thomas N. McCarter, 
President of The Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, for the saving of 
human life by the prone pressure method 
of resuscitation, were presented person- 
ally by Mr. McCarter to the following: 

Michael J. Flanagan, Worcester Gas 
Light Co., Worcester, Mass.; Jesse J. 
Cole, The East Ohio Gas Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Ray L. Cooley, Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J.; 
Harry Jacob Pfennig, William John 
Grunewalder and Sidney O. Pierson, of 
The Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Oliver J. McCormick, 
Robert E. Rang and Adolph Groh of The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Il.; Francis J. McKenna and August A. 
Krause of the Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sylvester E. Burns, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Charles Weisbrod, Union Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Elvey A. Mar- 
shall, Empire Gas & Electric Co., Geneva, 
N. Y.; Edwin J. Hoff, New York State 
Gas & Electric Corporation, Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

A. E. Turner of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, received the 
medals for the following employees of 
his company: John J. Bieber, Patrick 
Brennan, Chas. M. Bufano, John Dassau, 
John Hirsch, John Joseph Hoey, Peter 
Lebright, Cornelis O’Sullivan, William 
Pierce, Thomas Rosengrave, and Fred- 


Miss Fisher H. B. Dorau 


erick Graham of the Astoria Light, Heat 
& Power Co. 

George A. Thiessen, of the New Am- 
sterdam Gas Co., received the medals for 
the following employees of his company: 
Ernest L. Allen and Willis H. Clifton. 
Martin Morris, of the New York & 
Queens Gas Co., received the medals for 
Charles Lindemann and Jacob Schmitt 
of his company. William J. Walsh, of 
the Standard Gas Light Co. of New York, 
received the medals for James Gleasor 


and John M. Murphy of his company. 
Harry M. Keller, of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., received the 
medal for Elmer E. Starks of his com- 


pany. 

Edward McKeever, of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., received the medals for 
the following employees of his company : 
Edward McKeever, Charles Beck, Pat- 
rick Burke, Joseph Burns, William Cau- 
field, Joseph Caloupka, Joseph Coates, 
Charles Devlin, John Keenan, Thomas 
X. Hanley, Robert D. Langton, William 
Keyser, Frederick H. Reitz, Frank D. 
Tansey, John Vellia and Adam Muir 
Wilson. 

The last general session was closed with 
an address by Mr. McCarter, who said in 
part: 


“It has been a momentous gathering, both 
from the standpoint of the exhibits and dis- 
cussions. We should all return to our various 
activities with increased enthusiasm for work 
and for the development of the industry. 

“Gas is certain to be the great fuel of the 
future for industrial and domestic purposes. 
New uses of the product are developing day 
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by day. It is one of the marvels of modern 
industry that the gas industry, having almost 
completely lost its lighting business, which in 
the early days was practically its only business, 
has, nevertheless, through the development of 
new uses for gas for industrial and domestic 
purposes, vastly increased its send-out over 
and above that of the old days. 

“The cornerstone of the development of the 
industry is the working out of the proper rate 
structure to encourage new uses for gas. Flat 
rates for selling gas to all consumers, large 
or small, or to those who use gas for many 
hours of the day, or only at certain peak hours 
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at the same rate, are out of date and have no 
place in modern utility economics. 

“As the situation now is, in many localities 
where gas is sold at a flat rate, 75 per cent 
of the customers are carried at a loss, while 
the other 25 per cent not only pay the full 
cost of serving them, but a portion of the 
cost of serving the 75 per cent. This is not 
as it should be. It is perfectly possible to 
work out a scientific rate structure, which if 
put into effect would do no injustice what- 
ever to any consumer of gas. It would have 
as its foundation stone that all users of gas 
should pay the fair cost of rendering them 
the particular service they enjoy. 

“If such a rate were put into effect, it would 
attract all kinds of new users of gas, of which 
house heating is a conspicuous example. It 
would be in the public interest and it would 
vastly increase the product of our industry. 

“Let us return to our assignments of duty, 
wherever they may be, with renewed vigor 
and with the deep consciousness that this is a 
live industry; that its future is before us and 
not behind us. If we thus consecrate ourselves 
afresh, we need have no fear of the steady, 
normal and substantial development of the 
great gas industry throughout the United 
States.” 


Hibben and Cortelyou Address Night Session 


HE evening session of the conven- 

tion was easily one of the most in- 
teresting of the week. Music by George 
Olsen’s orchestra, selections by Miss Dor- 
othy Speare, together with two splendid 
addresses, made up a program which left 
little to be desired. 

Since part of this program was broad- 
cast over the Blue Network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, doubtless 
thousands of employees of gas companies 
and friends of delegates and others tuned 
in to hear part of the A. G. A. Conven- 
tion proceedings. 

Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
took for the subject of his address “Edu- 
cation and Industry.” Dr. Hibben stated 
in opening his talk that he likes to qualify 
as a business man. He is the adminis- 
trator of a great university, he said, and 
universities and business have the same 
objective—the process of transforming 


out of raw and crude material a product 
that is worthy. Another point in common 
between universities and business is that 
both must pass the supreme test of the 
value of their product. 

Dr. Hibben also described the impor- 
tant place which educational institutions 
have played in scientific development, 
mentioning among other things the crea- 
tion of the first electric telegraph at 
Princeton by Professor Joseph Henry. 
He said that this is one of the dividends 
that universities declare. 

He also referred to the change which 
has taken place in the gas industry within 
a life time, changing from a producer of 
light to one of heat. 

In closing Dr. Hibben said that univer- 
sities are the servants of the servants of the 
people. He thought the real university 
aims to train men “to see things that are 
not there.” He stated we are teaching 


young men to see the field of possibility— 
(Continued on page 690) 
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The President’s Address 


By OSCAR H. FoGG 


HIS convention marks the close of 

the first decade of the life of our As- 
sociation. The year that has passed since 
you honored me with election as your 
President has, like those that preceded it, 
witnessed a steady advance in the welfare 
of the industry, and in the usefulness of 
the Association. 

Our adherence to the objects of the As- 
sociation as set forth in its Constitution, 
and to the code of laws written for its 
guidance in the Three- to Five-Year Pro- 
gram of activities, adopted in 1926, has 
never been more clearly demonstrated 
than during the past year. The march of 
events has brought to the surface those 
things which are recognized as most im- 
portant, while those which have become 
relatively less important have been rele- 
gated to subordinate positions. 

When the essence of the reports and 
discussions at the notable Chicago con- 
vention of a year ago had been extracted, 
and we could look back and appraise their 
relative importance, it became evident 
that the thought uppermost in the minds 
of all was of the need for the ascertain- 
ment of exact facts relative to all phases 
of our industry’s operations and their 
application to the problems of the future. 

Because of the restrictions which the 
Association’s limited resources impose, 
and in order that the most essential un- 
dertakings should receive preferred con- 
sideration, there was appointed a Com- 
mittee on Coordination of Scientific and 
Marketing Research, charged with the 
duty of reporting to the Board, after 
suitable study and investigation, the rela- 
tive importance and value of the projects 
proposed, together with the most suitable 
methods for conducting them. To the 
Chairmanship of this committee, Past 
President Abell consented to devote a 
portion of his great energy, and intense 
interest inthe welfareoftheindustry. With 
his usual zeal, he proceeded at once with 


its organization, and has been actively 
assisted by its distinguished personnel. 
With the help of headquarters staff a 
great amount of information has been 
gathered and cleared through the com- 
mittee. Many of you have seen the group 
of research papers published in June in 
pamphlet form, entitled “Research Dis- 
cussions,” constituting the mid-year 
summary of our research activities. The 
committee is proceeding with its work. 
The task is a heavy one, but I know of 
no better plan than to have this body 
clear all our present and proposed under- 
takings and report thereon to the Execu- 
tive Board, leaving the execution of those 
projects which are then agreed upon to 
the most appropriate and best’ equipped 
agencies. 

In this connection you will be glad to 
learn that our five-year industrial re- 
search program is progressing satisfac- 
torily and has already been of great value 
to the industry ; that the Technical Sec- 
tion’s Committee on Engineering and 
Economic Survey of the Gas Industry, 
necessarily a component part of our re- 
search studies, is doing careful and last- 
ing work; that our program of research 
in mixed gases at the Laboratory is pro- 
ceeding with dispatch and will probably 
be finished in less time than we antici- 
pated; and that the important research 
projects undertaken by the Natural Gas 
Association of America and continued by 
the Natural Gas Department since con- 
solidation, relating to measurement of 
gas in large volumes, and other subjects 
of vital interest to the natural gas in- 
dustry, are approaching satisfactory con- 
clusions under able leadership. 

To many minds the word “research” 
is confined to technical matters. We do 
not thus limit it. The demand for ascer- 
tainment of exact and pertinent facts is 
just as insistent from those more directly 
concerned with the marketing of our 
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product as it is from those who seek 
more economical and efficient methods of 
production and distribution. The litera- 
ture and discussions of this convention 
will disclose that this is so. 

The development of the spirit of re- 
search within the gas industry has in no 
sense lessened our appreciation of the im- 
portance of properly devised rate sched- 
ules to stimulate increased use of our 
product. It is gratifying that during the 
past year, in fact soon after our last con- 
vention, our conviction that the funda- 
mental principle underlying what is often 
termed “the three-part rate”—that is, an 
adequate service charge to cover the ex- 
pense incurred by every gas company in 
serving each individual customer on its 
lines, received recognition by the highest 
regulative authority in the country. The 
report to the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners at 
its Dallas Convention, by its Committee 
on Public Utility Rates, fully commend- 
ing this principle, and made available to 
the industry through our Service Letters, 
may be regarded as perhaps the most 
satisfactory endorsement of our position 
in rate making in the history of our 
business. 

I cannot speak in as much detail as | 
would like, concerning the work of each 
of our standing and special committees 
during the year; their reports will tell 
the story of their faithful service far 
better than any comments of mine. But 
there are two committees about whose 
work I feel an earnest word to the mem- 
bers of the Association is appropriate. 
One of these is the standing Committee 
on Rate Fundamentals, which for many 
years has rendered an invaluable serv- 
ice of leadership and education, in be- 
half of sound principles of valuation and 
the adequate preparation of company 
proofs in rate litigation. Public utility 
properties, securities and earnings are on 
a sounder and firmer basis, by reason of 
the work of this committee. It has been 
planning and helping to fight some of the 
important battles of the gas industry, in 
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behalf of economic principles which this 
Association has repeatedly approved and 
endorsed. There ought to be cordial, 
united and militant support of those prin- 
ciples, without division. 

The other reference I desire to make 
is to the work of the Rate Structure 
Committee, which likewise is dealing with 
rate-making principles of great impor- 
tance. The economic growth of the gas 
industry very largely depends on better 
forms of rates. Questions of rate struc- 
ture are now in the forefront, where they 
belong, and many of our companies are 
on the firing line. The position of this 
important question of rate structure in 
the minds of the industry is largely the 
result of the work of that committee. We 
ought all of us to do everything in our 
power to advance these principles and 
contribute to the sound thinking out and 
the sound working out of our rate prob- 
lems. 


NATURAL GAS CONSOLIDATION 


The consolidation of the Natural Gas 
Association of America with the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, formally consum- 
mated on August 1, 1927, has worked out 
most satisfactorily, and has demonstrated 
the wisdom of this union of all the forces 
of the industry. The Annual Convention 
of the Natural Gas Department was held 
in Dallas, Texas, in May last, and the 
registration broke all records for a nat- 
ural gas convention. The program was 
excellent, the exhibition striking and 
complete, and the spirit manifested 
throughout was exceedingly gratifying. 
The former chairman of the department, 
N. C. McGowen, the present chairman, 
S. W. Meals, and all of the leaders of the 
natural gas industry have wholeheart- 
edly entered into the new field of co 
operation with their brethren of the 
manufactured gas industry. 

Our manufacturer members are grow- 
ing in number, and I am glad to say, im 
interest in the organization’s councils. 
You have learned from published state 
ments, and will learn further at this Com 
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vention, how the manufacturers in their 
yarious groups have recently organized to 
become a more important factor in the 
industry. I know we all welcome that 
most heartily. 

Relations with our affiliated associa- 
tions continue to be closely cooperative. 
Their representation on our committees 
is of great assistance to the industry as 
a whole, and we believe is equally help- 
ful to the state and regional gas associa- 
tions. The affiliation of these regional 
groups with the national body has re- 
sulted in a thoroughly organized industry. 

THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 

The Senate of the United States im- 
posed upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the duty of investigating the gas and 
electric industries of the country, with 
particular reference to their so-called 
propaganda activities and to the financial 
structure of holding and operating com- 
panies. 

The investigation is well under way. 
The Association has been represented on 


the witness stand by several of its officials 


and employees. We have worked in the 
most friendly atmosphere with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and have facilitated in every possible 
way its work in securing complete in- 
formation. The Association has no ob- 
jection to investigation, has nothing to 
conceal, has placed everything in its pos- 
session at the disposal of the commission, 
and has had to offer no apologies for 
anything it has done. 

We confidently believe that the Ameri- 
can Gas Association will emerge with an 
unblemished record of single-minded 
service not only to the gas industry but 
to the public. 

And so, as we look back over the 
year’s record, we can say with truth that 
the Association is even more fully than 
before entrenched in the confidence of 
the gas industry ; that its movements have 
been surely and carefully in the direction 
of progress; that it is accomplishing a 
great deal of work with resources which 
ate rather limited in comparison with 


those of other industries ; that its policies 
are directed by men who represent a 
large percentage of the gas business of 
the country and that it is keeping step 
with the economic changes of the times 
and anticipating the needs of the future. 
But that must not be taken as suggesting 
that ours is an open path to success, or 
that our march is to be an unimpeded pro- 
cession. Far from it! There are many 
vexatious obstacles to overcome, and 
others will arise that will continue to 
tax our ingenuity and our resources to 
the utmost degree; and competition with 
other fuels and services is not the least 
of these. But I am confident, as I know 
you are, that with the spirit that is today 
the dominant note of our industry—and 
with our continued adherence to the 
purposes for which this organization was 
created, we will go steadily and surely 
forward. 

I am quite sincere in saying that no 
organization is likely to stray far afield, so 
long as it is guided by men of such 
earnestness of purpose and readiness to 
cooperate as those who make up the 
membership of your Executive Board. To 
them I make grateful acknowledgment of 
the support they have given me through- 
out the year, and of the interest which 
they show at all times in every phase of 
the Association’s work as well as the 
spirit with which they respond to calls 
upon their time and energy. In that I 
believe I voice also the sincere feeling of 
our whole membership. And I want to 
take this opportunity to make grateful 
acknowledgment to my associate in office, 
B. J. Mullaney, for the assistance, and 
advice and counsel which he has given 
me so generously. Similar acknowledg- 
ment is due all of our officers, and the 
Chairmen of our Sections and Commit- 
tees. Our Committees are the primary 
sources of organized activity within the 
Association. The high percentage of 
attendance at their meetings, both general 
and sectional, and the constructive work 
which they are doing, are a constant 


source of strength to the industry, and an 
(Continued on page 721) 
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The Laboratory’s Contribution 
By J. S. DEHART, JR. 
President, Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J. 


| 
N Mr. Gallagher’s 
address last year 
to this Association he 
advised you of the ac- 
tion of the Executive 
Board on Sept. 15, 
1927, approving an ap- 
propriation of $145,- 
000 for a_ building 
to house all the activi- 
ties of the Testing 

J. S. DeHart, Jr. Laboratory. 

On Sept. 13, 1928, the Board of Di- 
rectors of this Association inspected the 
Laboratory in full operation, held their 
monthly meeting in the board room and 
President Fogg dedicated it to the use 
of the industry by unveiling a tablet to 
be attached to the building with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “To promote and de- 
velop the gas industry to the end that it 
may serve to the fullest possible extent 
the best interests of the public.” 

The Managing Committee were de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to ex- 
hibit the results of their three years’ work, 
and appreciated the action of the board 
in issuing instructions to have a similar 
tablet inscribed with the names of the 
Managing Committee. 

It may now be truthfully stated that the 
Laboratory stands upon its own founda- 
tions. We have been indebted to the 
East Ohio Gas Company for our birth- 
place, and the entire industry owes a deep 
sense of gratitude and appreciation to 
Mr. Gallagher and his company for the 
use of their property during the time the 
Laboratory was establishing its place in 
the gas industry. 

The Laboratory is fast becoming a 
clearing house for all the research activi- 
ties of the Association, and we find the 
manufacturers, the technical section and 
other branches of the industry travelling 
to and from the Laboratory in greater 
numbers each month. 


There are certain great changes in the 
industry to be noted. We have developed 
a large wholesale business in addition to 
our old-fashioned retail business, we have 
aggregations of chain stores linked to- 
gether by high-pressure lines, we are 
building central station plants with de- 
mand for cheap base-load gas, we are 
distributing gas over hundreds of miles, 
and we are asked to find methods of 
blending 1,100 B.t.u. gas with 400° B.t.u. 
gas without disturbing the service of our 
domestic and industrial appliances. 

All these changes in the industry bring 
new probiems, and the Laboratory must 
be prepared to solve them. 

The capital now invested in the under- 
taking amounts to about $215,000. We 
have a very complete building and equip- 
ment designed to handle the work of the 
Association. 

The amount of gross receipts during 
the Laboratory’s first full year of opera- 
tion totaled over $38,000. The vol- 
ume of business during the past fiscal 
year exceeded $110,000. The budget for 
the year ending October 1, 1929, calls for 
research and testing activities amounting 
to approximately $140,000. 

The accounting system provides that 
each activity will carry its proportion of 
the overhead expense. The instructions 
to the Managing Committee are that all 
work shall be performed at cost and 
not for profit. 

Appliances are coming to the Laboratory 
in ever-it.creasing numbers for approval. 
Last year about 257 of total number were 
from Pacific Coast territories. There 
are inspectors in the field travelling many 
thousands of miles to insure that all ap- 
pliances are built under the standards ap- 
proved by the Laboratory. 

Before another year has passed we feel 
that appliances without the approval seal 
will be conspicuous and difficult to mar- 
ket. 
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In conclusion the Managing Committee 
would like to express at this time its ap- 
preciation of the full cooperation of Mr. 
Conner and his staff for faithful perform- 
ance of their duties during the past year. 

The effective work of the Laboratory 
is due in a great measure also to the 
creditable work carried on by A. H. 
Hall, former chairman of the Require- 
ments Committee, and his able successor, 
R. B. Harper, and to all manufacturer 
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and gas company committee men who 
have served under them. 


We have had the full cooperation of 
the representatives of the Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Master Plumbers Association, National 
Association of Heating and Piping Con- 
tractors, the Canadian Gas Association 
and particularly of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the past fiscal year. 


Annual Report of the Managing Director 


By ALEXANDER FORWARD 


ITHIN re- 

cent years 
there has been a grow- 
ing realization among 
business men and 
economists of the ex- 
tent to which the great 
basic industries of the 
nation are mutually 
interrelated and de- 
pendent upon one an- 
other for the progress 
and prosperity of each. 

In considering, therefore, develop- 
ments within the gas industry during the 
past year, it must be borne in mind that 
the year 1927 was one characterized on 
the whole by a somewhat slower pace of 
general industrial activity. 

Despite this adverse influence, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding the fact that 
in most sections of the country unusually 
mild weather prevailed throughout most 
of the year, sales of manufactured and 
natural gas attained the record-breaking 
total of 1,854,000,000,000 cu.ft., repre- 
senting an increase of eight per cent over 
the year 1926. 

The revenue from gas sales aggregated 
$819,000,000, a gain of $34,000,000 over 
the preceding year. 

During the year gas service was ex- 
tended to 700,000 new consumers, so 
that, at the close of 1927, the customers 
of the industry numbered 15,434,000. 


Alex. Forward 


To provide adequately and effectively 
for this great army of patrons requires an 
investment estimated at $4,350,000,000. 

There is, perhaps, no better single indi- 
cation of the magnitude of our united 
industry than the fact that over 73,000,- 
000 people now enjoy the advantages of 
gas service in some form or other. 

The manufactured gas industry in the 
Dominion of Canada at the close of 1927 
served 460,000 customers, requiring an 
investment of approximately $59,000,- 
000. Nearly 15,000,000,000 cu.ft. of 
manufactured gas were produced dur- 
ing 1927, representing an increase of five 
per cent over the preceding year. 

In the production of manufactured gas 
the year 1927 was characterized by a 
pronounced trend toward the substitu- 
tion of coal gas for water gas. For the 
first time in several years the production 
of water gas declined, dropping from 
252,000,000,000 cu.ft. in 1926 to 241,- 
000,000,000 cu.ft. in 1927, a decrease 
of more than four per cent. The amount 
of coal gas manufactured showed a gain 
of 10,000,000,000 cu.ft. rising from 71,- 
000,000,000 cu.ft. in 1926 to 81,000,000,- 
000 cu.ft. in 1927, which represents an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in coal gas 
produced. Coke oven gas purchased and 
distributed for public use increased by 
nine per cent during the year, rising to 
a total of 91,000,000,000 cu.ft: 

These changes in gas production are 
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reflected in the fuel requirements of the 
industry. The amount of anthracite coal 
used by the industry has become almost 
negligible in recent years. In 1919 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal were consumed in gas manufac- 
ture, whereas in 1927 the consumption 
was hardly more than a tenth of that 
amount. 

For the past nine years the amount of 
oil used by the industry has been nearly 
constant, holding at a level approximat- 
ing somewhat less than 1,000,000,000 gal- 
lons per annum. 

The most marked increase in any of 
the fuel requirements of the industry has 
been shown in coke. In 1919 but 1,500,- 
000 tons of coke were required for gas 
manufacture, as compared with almost 
8,500,000 tons of bituminous coal. In 
1927, however, the coke consumed by 
the industry had risen to over 4,500,000 
tons, an increase of over 200 per cent as 
compared with an increase of somewhat 
less than 11 per cent in the use of bitu- 
minous coal during the same period. 
Sixty-six per cent of this coke consumed 
by the industry in 1927 was used as gen- 
erator fuel for water gas while the re- 
maining 34 per cent was used as bench 
and boiler fuel. 

It is also of interest to compare this 
figure of coke consumed by the industry 
in 1927, namely 4,500,000 tons, with the 
sales of by-product coke for domestic 
use during the year which amounted to 
4,700,000 tons. 

In view of the apparent trend toward 
the substitution of coal gas for water gas, 
the economic utilization of our major by- 
product coke must become of increasing 
and even paramount importance to the 
industry as a whole, and fully justifies 
the study and consideration now being 
devoted to this subject. 

In 1927 the operating revenues from 
sales of manufactured gas aggregated 
$501,000,000, an increase of three per 
cent. Operating expenses, however, in- 
creased by only 1.5 per cent, affording 
evidence of the continued economies 
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effected in production costs during the 
last few years. In 1923, operating ex- 
penses, including depreciation, absorbed 
nearly 68 per cent of operating revenues, 
whereas in 1927 this proportion had 
fallen to little more than 65 per cenit. 

Taxes, however, have shown a marked 
and persistent increase during this period, 
The taxes paid by the manufactured gas 
industry in 1927 are estimated at $49- 
000,000, representing an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent since 1923, as” 
compared with an increase in other oper- 
ating expenses of only 14 per cent since 
that date. In 1923 taxes absorbed only 8,7 
per cent of operating revenues, but in 
1927 more than 91% per cent of the oper- 
ating revenues of the industry were re- 
quired for tax payments. 

The steady growth of the natural gas 
business was reflected in a 10 per cent 
increase in sales during 1927. Revenues 
increased by six per cent to approxi- 
mately $318,000,000. Again, as in the 
case of manufactured gas, the largest 
increases were registered in the sale of 
gas for industrial and commercial uses, 

The total revenue from domestic con- 
sumption, however, was greater, amount- 
ing to $180,000,000, as compared with 
a return of $138,000,000 from industrial 
and all other uses of natural gas. 

The number of domestic customers of 
natural gas also increased materially, 
aggregating 3,984,000 at the close of 
1927. This represents a gain of 253,000 
domestic consumers during the year. 
Ohio continued to lead the states with 
the largest number of domestic cus- 
tomers, followed by California and 
Pennsylvania. 

The year 1927 was also characterized 
by important changes in the order of 
the large natural gas producing states. 

While Oklahoma retained first place, 
Texas moved from fourth to second 
place and Louisiana from fifth to fourth 
displacing West Virginia. Production m 
Oklahoma increased by 14 per cent 
Texas registered a 45 per cent increasé 
in output. 
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The Ultimate Test 


By GEO. B. CORTELYOU 


President, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York ; Chairman, Joint Committee 
of National Utility Associations 


ROM the begin- 

ning I watched 
with the keenest inter- 
est the growth of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation in numbers, 
strength and influence, 
a growth which has 
been all the more grat- 
ifying because it has 
been the resuit of the 
loyal and enthusiastic 
support at all times given to its leaders 
by the entire membership representing 
every branch of the industry. We can all 
be proud of the record it has made, a rec- 
ord of far-sighted provision for the ad- 
vancement of the industry, in the service 
of the public. 

In the world of today we see an ever- 
growing division and specialization of 
labor and production. As civilization be- 
comes more complex, this process will be 
accentuated and along with it will in- 
crease the interdependence which is so 
marked a feature of our industrial life. 
No one is so self-sufficient but that he 
must depend upon others to supply a large 
part of his daily needs. No industry lives 
to itself alone, but depends upon other 
industries for many things necessary to 
its existence, and others in turn are de- 
pendent upon it. The normal functioning 
of each is essential to the health and good 
order of the whole. The failure of a 
single one will throw the whole out of 
alignment and bring distress upon large 
numbers of people.. All are vitally in- 
terested, therefore, in maintaining a state 
of balanced production and distribution 
in which goods and services are exchanged 
freely upon a basis of equity and justice. 

Probably no industry in all the vast net- 
work of interdependent activities that 
comprise our industrial system is more 
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essential to the general welfare than our 
own—the public utilities—by which I re- 
fer more particularly to the gas and elec- 
tric light, heat and power services. They 
touch the lives of the people at more 
points than any other industry. Any re- 
tardation of their growth or impairment 
of their efficiency would be instantly felt 
throughout the entire economic structure. 
They are an integral part of the business 
organism. They are conducted by the 
same kind of people that conduct other 
businesses and are subject to the same 
frailties and imperfections that affect 
human-kind in general. To get a true 


estimate of their status and worth they 
must be seen in relation to the whole of 
which they are a part and must be judged 


by the character of their contributions to 
national progress and prosperity. 
Certain critics of the utilities seize upon 
a few cases of improper or unsound prac- 
tices of individuals or companies brought 
to light in the course of an exhaustive in- 
vestigation—not yet completed and with 
only a partial presentation of the facts— 
and on the strength of these frame an 
indictment against an entire industry. 
Such cases are rare and exceptional, but 
to the uninformed they are made to ap- 
pear frequent and typical. These critics 
apparently lose sight of the fact that if 
all their charges were true they prove too 
much. No industry that made a practice 
of abusing its privileges and deceiving and 
exploiting the public could possibly have 
made the record that the utilities have 
made over a long period of years. They 
would have faded out of the picture long 
ago, having paid the proper penalty of 
public condemnation. When, instead, we 
see them covering the land with a service 
that is well-nigh universal, that is a major 
factor in our industrial and financial su- 
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premacy, that has excited the wonder and 
envy of other nations, the unprejudiced 
inquirer is bound to seek some other ex- 
planation of their remarkable growth and 
prosperity. 

Of course, to us in the industry the 
answer is plain. The utilities have suc- 
ceeded because they have contributed 
worthily to progress, to enlightenment, to 
civilization, to all of those things that 
make life easier and better and fuller for 
everybody. 


ABUSES NOT FREQUENT 

I do not mean to say that there have 
been no abuses. There have been—what 
industry is free from them? But to gain 
a proper perspective we must look at the 
situation in the large. When we do this 
we see at once that they assume insig- 
nificant proportions and are scarcely dis- 
cernible in the great mass of properly 
conducted enterprises. When we con- 
sider the comparative newness of many of 
our utility companies, the rapidity with 
which they have grown, especially in the 
last decade, the enormous expansion in 
the machinery of organization, finance 
and administration required to cope with 
the volume of business offered, the won- 
der is not that there have been abuses here 
and there but that there have been so few. 
Their rarity can be gauged by the noto- 
riety they have received. What occurs 
frequently ceases to be news. 

We also find the utilities at times on the 
firing line of criticism from those who 
would have the government supplant pri- 
vate enterprise in this field—a proposition 
which I have elsewhere described as con- 
stitutionally unsafe, politically unwise, 
economically unsound and competitively 
unfair. If the utilities had failed in their 
duty to furnish adequate and ample serv- 
ice at reasonable cost, and the country had 
suffered in consequence of such failure, 
an effort to replace them with a more 
efficient instrumentality would be easily 
understandable. But nowhere is such a 
charge made in responsible quarters. On 
the contrary, listen for a moment to what 
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John Spargo, formerly for many years 
prominently associated with the Socialist 
Party, says on this point. No one can 
suspect Mr. Spargo of partiality for the 
utilities. Speaking more particularly of 
the light and power industry, he says: 


“It is common knowledge that nowhere has 
private enterprise been more abundantly jus- 
tified than in this field. No branch of eco- 
nomic activity in any land or any age can 
show results so uniformly beneficent, so free 
from ill and untoward effects, promoting the 
well-being of so large a part of the population, 
Nowhere else, so far as I know, can there be 
found an equal record of increasing returns 
at diminishing cost. Electric power in this 
country, under private ownership, presents the 
striking phenomenon of an indispensable com- 
modity for which the demand increases faster 
than the supply, steadily declining in price, in 
spite of an upward trend of the price of prac- 
tically every other commodity. Electric energy 
is the cheapest service the world knows or 
has known... . 

“Such are the results which have been at- 
tained under a system based upon private 
enterprise subject to social regulation. Where 
government ownership has been tried it has 
achieved no results comparable to those which 
have been attained under the system that has 
prevailed in this country. 

“No thoughtful student of our social prob- 
lems objects to that regulation of our indus- 
tries which is wisely conceived in the inter- 
est of the worker, the consumer and the State, 
and which permits the development of the in- 
dustries to proceed with the maximum advan- 
tage to all three. The present-day leaders of 
American industry, with rare exceptions, rec- 
ognize the need of such regulation and wel- 
come it.” 


Why, then, do the advocates of govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise 
single out the utilities as the principal 
objects of attack? Because to them the 
utilities seem to offer the line of least 
resistance. They are already quasi-public 
corporations; they are affected with a 
public interest ; they are regulated by pub- 
lic authority. They offer a tempting bait 
to the radical, the theorist and the political 
opportunist. If regulation can be pushed 
over the line and made to embrace man- 
agement, control and ownership, then the 
cause of government ownership will have 
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received a powerful impetus. From their 
point of view, this is a logical program. 

In opposing this program the utilities 
are fighting not only their own battles but 
the battles of industry in general. Let no 
one deceive himself with the idea that 
the agitation for government ownership 
would stop with the inclusion of the utili- 
ties. That would be only the beginning. 
Such an appetite always grows by what it 
feeds on. Once begun, there is no logical 
stopping-place short of the complete na- 
tionalization of industry, which in the last 
analysis means either anarchy or despot- 
ism. 

WHAT OF PROPAGANDA 

At the moment, also, there is criticism 
in some quarters of the so-called propa- 
ganda of the utilities. If by the term 
were meant the widespread dissemination 
of accurate and comprehensive informa- 
tion regarding these great agencies of 
public service, we could find no fault 
with it. But no such fair or deserved in- 
terpretation is intended by many of those 
who employ it. They would have it all 
imply some sinister or reprehensible prac- 
tice. 

One of the best definitions of the wrong 
kind of propaganda is that given by a re- 
cent witness in a pending investigation: 


“Propaganda is a superstructure of misrep- 
resentation erected upon a modicum of truth.” 


Judged by its terms, it is their most 
violent critics and not the utilities them- 
selves who deal in this unworthy and mis- 
leading publicity and the utilities are quite 
willing to go to the people on that issue. 

The utilities advertise; so do all other 
industries. The utilities distribute bulle- 
tins of information, historical data, serv- 
ice statistics and financial reports; so do 
other industries. They even have the 
temerity to stand up before public audi- 
ences, often numbering thousands of 
their fellow-citizens, and tell them the 
story of one of the marvels of American 
business. They establish association lab- 
oratories and, where that cannot be done 


to advantage, they encourage study and 
research in educational institutions. The 
study and research thus provided for are 
fully set forth in public announcements 
and other documents that are given as 
wide a circulation as possible, one of the 
prime objects being to assure an increas- 
ing number yearly of highly-trained grad- 
uates thoroughly equipped to enter the 
utility field in the service of the public. 

If an occasional agent of some of the 
many organizations that have been the 
outgrowth of the industry’s phenomenal 
development, through excess of zeal or 
wrong-headedness or worse, so conducts 
himself as to merit public condemnation, 
should these and similar exceptional inci- 
dents furnish warrant for wholesale criti- 
cism or sweeping denunciation of a great 
industry ? 

With relation to the altogether proper 
questions that have been raised in regard 
to the results of studies made of certain 
school and college textbooks and the en- 
gagement of teachers and professors as 
occasional speakers and lecturers at meet- 
ings, conventions, and the like, let us wait 
until we get the whole story—and it will 
be presented in due course. But mean- 
while I should like to call attention to an 
illuminating sidelight on this subject, 
again from the able pen of Mr. Spargo. 
In a recent letter to a prominent newspa- 
per, he said: 


“I know, and every well-informed student 
in America knows, that for many years public 
ownership and socialism have been preached 
in American colleges, academies and high 
schools by the paid lecturers of organiza- 
tions maintained for the special purpose. This 
was true many years before any public utility 
publicity bureau in this country ever made 
the least effort to reach those channels. These 
paid lecturers did not aim to present objec- 
tive facts; they did not make the slightest 
pretense that they were aiming at anything 
other than converting the students to social- 
ism, to belief in public ownership and all 
the economic and social changes that belief 
implies.” 


From what has already been said, it 
may be anticipated that when the story 
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is fully told it will be an interesting one 
and well worth the attention of some of 
the gentlemen who have been so out- 
spoken in their wholesale criticism. 

Of course, no industry can take the 
position that it is above criticism. Every 
criticism that points the way to real im- 
provement should be welcomed and 
adopted. Every industry as well as every 
individual needs such criticism and should 
profit by it. But as a great English states- 
man of the last century said: “It is much 
easier to be critical than to be correct.” 
We have a harder role to play than our 
critics, because it is more difficult to build 
up than to tear down. We should shape 
our course not so much with a view to 
escaping criticism as to avoid deserving 
it; being prepared at all times to meet 
falsity with truth, prejudice with reason, 
rumor with fact. 

In any public controversy the utilities 
must present their case through the me- 
dium of information and publicity. As I 
said in an address last fall before the 
American Electric Railway Association— 
speaking as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of National Utility Associations : 


“There is neither mystery nor hidden pur- 
pose in the program of the Joint Committee. 
Its work will be carried on openly and frankly. 
It seeks no favors; it asks only that its pres- 
entation of the utility situation shall be con- 
sidered and dealt with on its merits. But that 
such presentation may be so dealt with, it 
exercises the common right of all American 
citizens or organizations to be heard on all 
matters in which they are interested that be- 
come the subject of public debate or decision; 
and having presented its case it will with con- 
fidence abide the informed judgment of the 
people.” 


And on another occasion: 


“Through the Joint Committee the constitu- 
ent associations can more readily assemble 
and present . . . individual or combined sta- 
tistics and other data than if each association 
acted separately in its own behalf. Through 
it also they reflect their views on certain 
major problems affecting their common inter- 
ests. It has nothing whatever to do with their 
internal affairs and speaks for them only 
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where it is proper that the industry as a 
whole should be heard in justice to itself and 
the public it serves.” 


There can be no just quarrel with any 
one who takes his case openly to the peo- 
ple and lays before them complete and 
fully authenticated information upon 
which they can arrive at right conclusions, 
That is what the Joint Committee is do- 
ing and will continue to do. It follows 
this course in the firm conviction that the 
American people are not impressed with 
half-truths; that they want information 
rather than innuendo; that before passing 
judgment they want to hear all of a story, 
not merely a part of it; that they want 
all the facts before rendering a verdict; 
that in the last analysis they give their 
confidence to the individual or the organi- 
zation that meets the test of service to 
them and to the nation. 

There is neither a power trust nor a 
power lobby. There has not been, nor 
is there today, any effort, concerted or 
otherwise, upon the part of the utilities 
to distort or misrepresent their policies or 
their accomplishments. Their critics have 
been unable to disprove either the state- 
ments or the statistical data embodied in 
their publications. In respect of their 
factual accuracy and adherence to truth, 
these publications differ strikingly from 
the outgivings of some of their politically 
minded opponents. 

Whenever an investigation of utility 
affairs discloses the existence of practices 
that are at variance with the spirit of 
American institutions, the industry will 
be the first to condemn them and to de- 
mand their suppression. The Joint Com- 
mittee holds no brief for any individual or 
company whose acts do not square with 
this standard, and in stating its position in 
this regard it is convinced that it repre- 
sents the aims and purposes of the utility 
industry. 

With a high sense of public obligation, 
let us set up as our goal the ideal of per- 
fection, even though we shall never reach 


(Continued on page 724) 
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Research—and a Greater Gas Industry 


By ARTHUR D. LITTLE 
President, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


LECTRICITY 
has_ established 
itself in the popular 
mind as an agency 
from which anything 
may be expected. The 
public, long familiar 
with electric light and 
power in almost in- 
numerable applica- 
tions, now accepts the 
telephone, the electric 
refrigerator, radio, television, and all the 
rest as normal products of the Electrical 
Age in which it is pleased to think it lives. 
It is ready to accept the next new marvel 
without batting an eyelash. It backs its 
confidence with its money. It has put 
nearly $9,000,000,000 into electric light 
and power. That is double its investment, 
in natural and manufactured gas. 

Now the electrical industries in all their 
amazing ramifications are the direct prod- 
uct of unremitting research. One com- 
pany making electrical equipment appro- 
priates more than a million dollars 
annually for the support of its research 
laboratory. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company spends for research 
alone, as contrasted with development, 
more than twelve times that sum, and the 
total for the industry is a gigantic one. 

Meanwhile, the gas industry has been 
wedded to tradition. It has lost its grip 
on the popular fancy, or, as Robert R. 
Updegraff puts it: 
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“One of your industry’s troubles is that the 
public has practically run out of imagination 
about gas. It doesn’t expect anything more of 
it.” And he goes on to say: 

“Let the gas industry build up in the public 
mind an expectation of gas progress through 
the magic of modern chemistry and you will 
be in the stream of popular interest. . . . Hav- 
ing caused the public to expect great things of 
“98 gas industry, you will be obliged to de- 
iver.” 


Now you are going to need several bil- 
lion dollars of new capital within the next 
ten years and you must get it from the 
public. Isn’t it well worth your while to 
spend one tenth of one per cent of your 
present investment of $4,350,000,000 to 
uncover and initiate developments which 
shall so impress the investing public with 
their possibilities that these new billions 
will be forthcoming ? 

The public is quite as ready to accept 
new marvels from chemistry as it is from 
electricity, and, what is still better, chem- 
istry is quite as competent as its sister 
science to make deliveries. This being so, 
it is obviously to your great advantage to 
lose no time in definitely tying chemistry 
into the gas industry. 

It should not be difficult for you to do 
this for chemists have, in recent years, 
been giving much attention to matters 
which have a very direct bearing on the 
future of your business, and which 
promise developments of highly important 
and revolutionary character. In your in- 
terest I cannot better utilize the time al- 
lotted to me than by pointing out the na- 
ture and bearing of some of these more 
recent products of research. 

As a background for the picture let us 
first consider briefly a few of those more 
obvious things that justify your expecta- 
tion that the gas industry is entering upon 
a period of great expansion, for during 
that expansion you are certain to be con- 
fronted with many serious problems 
which only research can solve. 

You look forward with assurance to a 
vastly augmented demand for gas for 
house heating. That brings up at once 
the problem of your summer load. Chem- 
istry, working outside your industry, has 
already furnished you with the gas-fired 
refrigerator, which, in its ultimate form, 
should hold the field against its electric 
competitor. That will furnish a part, but 
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a relatively small part, of the summer load 
you need. A proportion many times 
greater is within your reach through the 
extension of the principle of the gas-fired 
refrigerator to the space cooling of homes, 
offices, and factories. 

Most suggestive of all, however, in its 
relation to your summer load is the pos- 
sibility of developing, through research, 
methods by which the gas industry will be 
definitely tied in with the production of 
motor fuel. My own laboratory has 
demonstrated one such method by which, 
through the vapor-phase cracking of gas 
oil, there is obtained 1200 cu.ft. of 1500 
B.t.u. gas for enrichment use, together 
with 12 to 14 gals. of crude motor spirit. 
4 gals. of 24° Beaumé fuel oil, and 14 to 
16 gals. of cycle stock per barrel 
throughput of oil. 

In Germany, Dr. Fischer has recently 
succeeded in synthesizing from water gas 
the whole series of paraffin hydrocarbons 
from methane to solid paraffin. His 
process is still in the laboratory stage, but 
obviously any commercial development of 
it would permit the diversion of your 
water gas in summer to the production of 
motor fuel. 

Of more immediate interest, although 
without bearing on your summer load, is 
the demonstration of the fact that the 
Bergius process for the liquefaction of 
coal can also be applied to the production, 
from coal tar, of light oil, and motor spirit 
by hydrogenation under pressure. 

In addition to house heating, with its 
problem of the summer load, you very 
reasonably anticipate a great expansion in 
the industrial use of gas. In its publica- 
tion, Industrial Gas Heat, your Associa- 
tion has stressed the manifest advantages 
of gas as the heating agent in many indus- 
trial operations. The long list there given 
of operations in which gas has demon- 
strated its superiority ranges from ceram- 
ic firing, the annealing of metals, japan- 
ning and die making through baking, 
coffee roasting, and candy making down 
to the singeing of hogs. The last is more 
interesting than it sounds for Chicago al- 


ready uses about 50,000,000 cu.ft. of gas 
a month for this one purpose. 

There are unquestionably in the indus- 
tries of our country thousands of other 
opportunities for the advantageous use of 
fuel gas, but if you are to avail yourselves 
of them to your profit much research must 
be directed to the solution of the heating 
problems of the specific industries. To 
cite only one example, what consideration 
have you given to the many operations in 
the chemical industries in which a prop- 
erly designed system of submerged com- 
bustion would operate to great advantage 
and economy ? 


A CHEMICAL RAW MATERIAL 

Important and promising as the devel- 
opments immediately before you are, you 
must prepare yourselves for others more 
remote from your tradition and experi- 
ence but equally significant. Whereas you 
have been accustomed to think of gas 
merely as fuel of the highest form value, 
you must now learn to regard it as a 
chemical raw material with extraordinary 
possibilities for profitable development. 
You must decide whether you are to be 
content, as you have been in case of coal 
tar, with the very moderate returns ob- 
tainable from the sale of a raw material as 
such or whether you will yourselves con- 
vert your gas into products of a new 
order of value. 

It has recently been said, “Few indus- 
tries of the magnitude of the gas industry 
know so little about their raw material,” 
meaning, of course, coal, and to this state- 
ment might be added—few industries 
have given so little attention to the higher 
uses of their product. 

There are already apparent, but in other 
hands than yours, the beginnings of a 
great chemical industry based on natural 
gas. Among its present products, which 
are but the forerunners of many others, 
are: 

Ethylene dichloride and ethyl chlorhydrin, 
both valuable solvents and intermediates. 

Ethylene glycol, a substitute for glycerine 
and an ideal anti-freeze compound for auto- 
mobiles. 
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Amyl chloride, amyl alcohols, and amyl 
acetates, the last being one of the preferred 
solvents for nitrocellulose in lacquers and 
finishes. 

From methane, as Bergius has recently 
shown, hydrogen and carbon dioxide are 
readily derived. Natural gas is thereby 
in position to be directly linked up with 
the liquefaction of coal, the synthesis of 
ammonia, and the production of solid car- 
bon dioxide, the so-called “Dry Ice.” 

Before those of you who manufacture 
water gas even broader opportunities are 
opening. I have referred to Fischer’s 
work in synthesizing gaseous, liquid, and 
solid hydrocarbons from water gas. From 
the same material General Patart, in 
France, has produced, by catalytic proc- 
esses, various alcohols, numerous organic 
acids including acetic acid, acetone and 
its related compounds, as well as a large 
number of other organic products, many 
of which have a recognized place in in- 
dustry. Of these methanol or wood alco- 
hol and formaldehyde, produced from 
water gas, are already upon the market 
in quantity. With such leads as these 
properly developed through research the 
gas works of the future should be the 
heart of a great and varied chemical in- 
dustry. 

You have, moreover, in water gas the 
potential means of freeing the distributors 
of manufactured gas from what is per- 
haps their most serious handicap, namely, 
the asphyxiating and poisonous character 
of such gas as now distributed. I need 
not go into statistics of the fatalities re- 
sulting from this cause. The situation is 
well appreciated by all of you. I do, 
however, invite your serious consideration 
of the possibility of remedying it through 
the conversion of water gas to methane. 

Methane, CHy, is the first of the par- 
affin series. It is colorless and odorless. It 
has no physiological effect upon warm- 
blooded animals. Its explosive range in 
air is between 6 and 13 per cent as com- 
pared with 6 to 38 per cent for an average 
city gas of 525 B.t.u. 

Methane has a density of 0.56, or only 
a trifle higher than that of water gas. Its 
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calorific value, steam condensed, is about 
1000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. as compared with 
the customary standard of 525 B.t.u., or 
with 300 B.t.u. for blue water gas. Its 
general properties and requirements in 
use are well understood since it commonly 
constitutes 80 to 90 per cent of the vast 
quantity of natural gas delivered to con- 
sumers. 

We have, then, in methane a non- 
poisonous gas of about twice the calorific 
value of manufactured gas as usually dis- 
tributed. The chief advantage of a high 
B.t.u. gas over one of low B.t.u. content 
concerns the distribution system and the 
cost of distribution. The amount of en- 
ergy that can be transmitted in any gas 
system is proportional to the B.t.u. con- 
tent of the gas distributed. If the capac- 
ity of mains, meters, holders, and the like 
has been carried to the limit in the direc- 
tion of increased pressure, the only way 
that a further increase in the quantity of 
energy transported can be had is through 
raising the B.t.u. value of the gas. Any- 
thing, therefore, which, like methane, 
promises to double the energy-carrying 
capacity of your distribution systems ob- 
viously deserves serious consideration in 
anticipation of the greatly increased de- 
mand for gas which you foresee. 

COM MERCIALIZATION 

Assuming that the non-poisonous char- 
acter and high energy value of methane 
make it adesirable substitute for the manu- 
factured gas now distributed, we have still 
to consider what possibility there may be 
of placing its production upon a commer- 
cial basis within, say, the next ten years. 

We owe to Sabatier and Senderens the 
initial demonstration that methane can be 
synthesized from either carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen or carbon dioxide and hy- 
drogen through the agency of appropriate 
metallic catalysts at suitably controlled 
temperatures and at atmospheric pressure. 

According to the commonly accepted re- 
action two volumes of carbon monoxide 
plus two volumes of hydrogen are, when 
thus treated, converted into one volume of 
methane and one volume of carbon diox- 
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ide. Since blue water gas commonly con- 
tains carbon monoxide and hydrogen in 
approximately equal volumes it closely 
conforms to the raw-material require- 
ments of this reaction. 

By another reaction the carbon dioxide 
resulting as a by-product of this first re- 
action may be converted into methane and 
water vapor, four volumes of hydrogen 
being required for each volume of dioxide. 

When three volumes of hydrogen react 
with one volume of carbon monoxide the 
products are one volume of methane and 
one of water vapor. 

The relative economy of these reactions, 
should they be applied in future practice, 
will thus presumably be determined by the 
cost at that time of hydrogen as com- 
pared with that of water gas. 

Since vast volumes of hydrogen are re- 
quired for the rapidly expanding produc- 
tion of synthetic ammonia, as well as for 
the Bergius process for the liquefaction of 
coal, we may reasonably assume that the 
intensive effort now directed toward its 
cheaper manufacture will ultimately result 
in lower costs for hydrogen. 

At present several methods are com- 
mercially available. It may be separated 
from water gas by liquefaction, or made 
by passing water gas and steam over iron 
at 500 deg. C., or by the cracking of 
waste refinery gases, or by passing steam 
alone over hot iron. 

Since you already have in both coal 
gas and coke-oven gas 30 per cent or 
more of methane and often about 50 per 
cent of hydrogen, you have immediately 
at hand what would seem to be your most 
economical source of hydrogen. In Eu- 
rope, hydrogen for the ammonia synthe- 
sis is in fact now prepared on the large 
scale from coke-oven gas by the Claude 
refrigeration method. 

Of still greater promise for your pur- 
poses, however, are the possibilities pre- 
sented by the direct catalytic treatment of 
mixtures of coal gas or coke-oven gas 
with water gas in such balanced propor- 
tions that the required hydrogen is pres- 
ent in proper ratio to the carbon mon- 
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oxide for the production of methane. We 
are not aware that such studies have been 
undertaken. 

Another possibility of great signifi- 
cance to the gas industry presents itself 
in this connection. We have already 
pointed out that in the water gas and 
steam reaction for making hydrogen, car- 
bon dioxide is formed in equal volume 
with the hydrogen. Similarly, when in 
the synthesis of methane from water gas 
the carbon monoxide and hydrogen are 
present in equal volumes in the initial gas, 
the completed reaction delivers equal vol- 
umes of the carbon dioxide and methane. 


SELLING SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE 


Recently, as you are well aware, solid 
carbon dioxide has been proved to afford 
a very economical and efficient means for 
cooling refrigerator cars. It is similarly 
useful in the local distribution of such 
products as fish, ice cream, and confec- 
tionery, which can be frozen without 
damage. It can also be used for domestic 
refrigeration in very inexpensive equip- 
ment, where it has practically all the ad- 
vantages of electric refrigeration without 
the high first cost of installation. It 
seems probable, therefore, that if the 
price of solid carbon dioxide, which is 
now selling at 5 to 10 cents a Ib., could 
be reduced to 2 cents, an unlimited field 
for its use would be opened up. The gas 
company would then be a logical producer 
of the material and might be said to take 
over the distribution of both heat and 
cold commercially. A gas works of the 
size of that of Boston, operating on the 
methane cycle, would be able to produce 
about 500 tons of solid carbon dioxide 
daily, the equivalent of 1,500 tons of ice. 
At 2 cents a lb., the sales value of 500 
tons of dioxide would be $20,000, which 
must approximate the present daily rev- 
enue of the Boston company. 

If further investigation and research 
should demonstrate that methane can be 
produced commercially at a cost permit- 
ting its general distribution, you may then 
not only furnish the consumer a non- 
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poisonous gas, but one, which, by another 
step in advance, will require no primary 
air at the burner. 

If you will consider, briefly, with me 
the properties of a mixture of methane 
and oxygen containing 20 per cent of oxy- 
gen you will, I believe, find justification 
for this conclusion. 

In the first place it can, presumably, be 
breathed indefinitely without injury, since 
the only physiological effect of methane 
seems to be through dilution of oxygen. 
No householder could be either asphyxi- 
ated or poisoned by a wide open gas 
line in his home. Coal gas, on the other 
hand, may be poisonous when as little as 
1 per cent is present in the room. 


THE CASE OF A LIVELY MOUSE 


We have, in one of our experiments, 
kept a mouse, of the very active variety 
known as dancing mice, for 19 hours in 
such an oxygen-methane mixture. After 
six hours he was still chasing his tail 
around with great speed and though 
somewhat lethargic from diminished ox- 
ygen supply at the end of the 19 hours, 
he regained full vigor and activity within 
a few minutes following his release. 

You may be concerned with the danger 
of explosion, but I would remind you that 
the gasoline gas once widely used for 
lighting isolated homes carried on the 
average 18.5 per cent of oxygen. 

The inflammability limits of methane in 
oxygen at atmospheric pressure are 6 to 
5? per cent as compared with 5.5 to 14 
per cent in air. It seems certain that a 
mixture containing even 40 per cent oxy- 
gen with 60 per cent methane is not ex- 
plosive, while a mixture containing 20 
per cent oxygen and 80 per cent methane 
should be safe from explosion at all or- 
dinary pressures. 

The flame temperature of such a mix- 
ture, reckoned from room temperature, is 
about 10 per cent higher than that of the 
pure methane flame burning in air. 

There is, of course, involved in this 
proposal the question of the cost of oxy- 
gen. The two methods now available for 
making oxygen cheaply are the electroly- 
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sis of water and the liquefaction of air. 
The latter method is now in extended 
use. By it oxygen can probably be pro- 
duced today for not more than $12 a ton, 
equivalent to 50.4 cents per 1,000 cu.ft. 
Estimates of future costs range from $5 
to $8 a ton, the lower figure representing 
21 cents per 1,000 cu.ft. These costs are 
so far within the presumable selling price 
of the mixture as to make the addition 
of oxygen economically sound. 

In the case we are considering the elec- 
trolytic method has the important advan- 
tage of producing two volumes of hydro- 
gen for each volume of oxygen and for 
this hydrogen we have immediate use in 
the synthesis of methane. 

Since both the electrolytic and the re- 
frigeration methods of producing oxygen 
require a large expenditure of power they 
present opportunity for mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation between the gas com- 
pany and the electric company by furnish- 
ing a load for the electrical generating 
capacity which is otherwise idle except 
during the periods of peak load. 

The process of producing methane, to- 
gether with carbon dioxide for “dry ice,” 
is one of the simpler steps in a series of 
possible syntheses by which various hy- 
drocarbons, alcohols, fatty acids, and 
other important chemicals can be pro- 
duced from water gas. Once the methane 
synthesis is in commercial operation we 
may expect that the gas company will not 
stop at this single operation, but will 
actively develop further processes to yield 
motor fuel and special solvents. 

The logical objective of the manufac- 
tured gas industry is, therefore, that of 
constituting itself the agency through which 
the community is enabled to utilize coal in 
the most effe#tive possible way. To this end 
it should ultimately process all coal, sup- 
plying factories, railroads, and utilities 
with smokeless fuel and distributing gas 
from super-gas works through high-pres- 
sure lines over wide areas for domestic 
and industrial heating, refrigeration, and 
space cooling. Its works should be the 
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The Public Relations Man and the Editor 


By WALTER M. HARRISON 


Managing Editor of the Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times; 
President of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 


O establish a 

premise for my 
appearance, I should 
explain that the 
American Society of 
Newspaper Editors is 
an organization of 
some 200 directing 
editors, or to be more 
explicit,  editors-in- 
chief, editorial editors 


eer ad managing editors 


having immediate charge of editorial or 
news policies of daily newspapers in cities 
of not less than 50,0000 population. 
Theodore Roosevelt expressed the mo- 
tive behind this society of editors when 
he said: “Every man owes something of 
his time to the upbuilding of the profes- 


sion of which he is a part.” 

Ours is an infant organization, 
launched six years ago for the purpose of 
extending the service of journalism and 
improving the standards of newspaper 
men. We are not propagandists. In our 
annual meetings we do try to consider the 
important problems of the trade and pass 
our discussions along to the country in a 
form that may be of value to editors who 
care to study our deliberations. We aim 
to be human instead of hypocritical. We 
acknowledge that the highest ethical 
standards that can be set up constitute a 
mark to be shot at by the whole frater- 
nity, but we do not expect perfection 
among the human beings of our group, or 
yours. 

Among the “Canons of Journalism,” the 
code of ethics of the society, are these 
sentences of especial interest to you: 


A journalist who uses his power for any 
selfish or otherwise unworthy purpose is faith- 
less to a high trust. 

Freedom from all obligations except that of 
fidelity to the public interest is vital. 


Promotion of any private interest contrary to 
the general welfare, for whatever reason, is not 
compatible with honest journalism. 

News reports should be free from bias or 
opinion of any kind. 

Good faith with the reader is the foundation 
of all journalism worthy of the name. 

No editor who uses his newspaper to 
promote his own interests or the inter- 
est of a public utility, private corporation 
or politician, from which he receives 
bribes in money, jobs or favors, is worthy 
the name. 

No editor or reporter should be in the 
employ of any organization except the 
newspaper with which heis associated. This 
is of particular importance, it seems to 
me, because some of your public relations 
men have recommended the part time em- 
ployment of reporters and sub-editors for 
utility purposes. Such connections can- 
not be held long without exposure. 
Ethical newspapers discharge men so em- 
ployed when the fact becomes known, 
the newspaper feels that it has been duped 
by the utility and is consequently reticent 
in its relations with the offending corpo- 
ration. 

If every editor were sufficiently careful 
with his publication to see to it that no 
bias or opinion without responsibility is 
expressed in his medium, the appalling 
total of the day’s propaganda might pass 
through the editorial offices of the world 
without the slightest danger to the peace 
of the country, the morals of the news- 
papers or the equanimity of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

If all newspapers were perfect, there 
would be no need for our ethical society. 
If all newspaper men were perfect, there 
would be no excuse for an effort to raise 
the standards of journalism. We admit 
there are many newspapers who have a 
low idea of the importance of their mis- 
sion, but we insist that the great majority 
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of the American press is clean and that 
the trend is toward the light and the 
right. It is our purpose to hold the torch 
high. 

I am not afraid of your propaganda 
for private ownership of electricity, of gas 
and water rights. 

I am not afraid of Gifford Pinchot’s 
propaganda for public ownership. 

Neither does the daily grist from the 
Anti-Saloon league, the Plumbers asso- 
ciation, the brick manufacturers and the 
sat-more-alfalfa-daily press agents cause 
me to lose any sleep. I know propaganda 
when I see it. Nor is this conceit. My 
newspaper service is somewhat parochial 
and limited to a short 20 years. But 
every man in the business of the same 
experience sifts many bushels of propa- 
ganda chaff daily and occasionally finds 
a grain of wheat worth printing. 

Keep the propaganda coming. Every- 
body else is doing it. The public rela- 
tions man today must be clever indeed to 
make his work stand out in such a way 
that it will get attention in a welter of 
indifferently written and poorly printed 
material. 

Base your public relations policy on the 
theory that the public is entitled to all of 
the facts. Give information. Give it all. 
Give it exactly and present it in a way 
that the lay mind can get a picture of it. 
Be as quick to get unfavorable things 
about your utility to the newspapers as 
you are to rush to the papers with in- 
formation you think the people ought to 
have. 

Your state committees have done a 
great work. A decade ago the cry against 
you was that you were a secretive lot 
who took all and told nothing. Now the 
Federal Trade Commission is on you for 
telling too much. 

Owen D. Young of the General Elec- 
tric Company touched the button not long 
ago when he said: “The danger is that 
the growth of our industry will outrun 
public understanding ; that the people will 
see and fear our size without understand- 
ing our service.” 
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Organization of consolidations and 
holding companies developed far more 
rapidly than your information and pub- 
licity programs. You have been so busy 
expanding that you have given little 
thought to what the neighbors say about 
you. The need is for better public re- 
lations, better information, an increasing 
advertising program to acquaint the peo- 
ple with the facts of your business. 

There are probably 14,000,000 utility 
customers, investors and employees in the 
United States. Activities of these groups, 
the facts about the business units are le- 
gitimate news which editors are looking 
for. My personal opinion is that more 
business news is a splendid antidote for 
prize fight ballyhoo and Chamber of 
Commerce “baloney.” 

The public utilities of the nation spent 
$25,000,000 in advertising in 1927. I 
hope every dollar of it was purchased on 
a business basis. If you spent a dollar 
for advertising copy to sweeten a local 
editor in the hope of getting him to help 
your local franchise on his editorial page 
you were a sap and you offered an insult 
to the whole newspaper profession. 

Editors are not bought with advertis- 
ing. This statement goes for 95 per cent 
of the metropolitan press. Any sugges- 
tion to the contrary causes me to question, 
the intelligence of the man who makes it. 
If any public relations man is employed 
on that theory, he ought to be out next 
week, because he is damaging your stand- 
ing with the newspapers and with the 
public. 

I am sorry to say that many small town 
newspapers have donated news space and 
some have even promised editorial sup- 
port in return for a sop of advertising, 
but the country weeklies and the small 
town dailies have become educated very 
rapidly on the ill effects of propaganda 
on the community and the reform of the 
last of the brigands of the business is not 
far off, for they are failing because of 
their panhandling and are being consoli- 
dated into clean newspaper successes with 
real editors to make them profitable. 
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Swat the demagogue among the politi- 
cians as well as in the press. You never 
finish paying tribute to a bribe taker. The 
professional yammerer against the utili- 
ties who comes to you for a hand out 
will ruin you if you feed him. No bribery 
is justifiable and you cut the ground of 
honest fair dealing from under your feet 
when you buy politicians. 

Don’t buy your way. Tell your way, 
sell your way into decent public opinion. 


THE INVESTIGATION 

The press of the country has been 
much interested in the testimony regard- 
ing the work of your public relations men 
taken by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Although a long time in the process of 
getting anywhere, it is still too early to 
comment on the findings of that body. 
It is still taking testimony. Eventually I 
presume your side of the case will have 
its day in court. 

The evidence has disclosed that you 
have your misfits in the utility business 
just as we have in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 


A few of the committees dangled ad- 
vertising bait before the noses of small 
papers whose editors were not eating reg- 
ularly. One clever fellow actually 
served as an editorial writer while in the 
employ of a public utility. One editor 
was disclosed as guilty of accepting 
money from a utility for writing and 
circulating editorials with a ring of gen- 
uineness in them. Such a man deserves 
contempt from you and me. These iso- 
lated instances in a far flung activity I 
call to your attention because they are 
mutual reflections upon the intelligence 
of a part of the utility business and a 
part of the newspaper business. 


The things developed before the com- 
mission that I think you should eliminate 
are the tampering with school texts, the 
employing of lecturers without identify- 
ing the source of their support and the 
circulation of any kind of literature that 
does not tell on its face and definitely, 


that it is sponsored by you for a specific 
purpose. 

Granting that much of socialism and 
government ownership has crept into 
school texts in the past, you should not 
counter by seeking to supplant the one 
argument with your exploitation. Grant- 
ing that only one or two school pam- 
phlets in all of the mass from the 48 
states investigated were complained of. 
Even one is too many. School texts 
should not be prepared by the proponents 
of any theory. They should be without 
bias. The public will distrust any other 
theory or practice and the seeds of your 
destruction are in any effort to continue 
or develop such a propaganda. Tell your 
side of the story, but don’t be afraid to 
identify it. 

In his speech of acceptance, Governor 
Al Smith said: 


“No more dishonest or unpatriotic propaganda 
has ever been seen in this country than that 
disclosed by the investigation into the methods 
of certain utility corporations. Private corpo- 
rations to gain centrol of public resources have 
procured the writing of textbooks for the 
public schools; have subsidized lecturers pre- 
tending to give to the country their own honest 
and unbiased advice; have employed as their 
agents former public officials and have en- 
deavored to mislead public opinion by the re- 
tention of the services of leaders of the com- 
munity in various parts of the country.” 


I do not believe it is as bad as that. 

In several miles of testimony I found 
that a majority of the public relations 
men testifying were busy furnishing in- 
formation, facts and contacting the pub- 
lic through the press, through public 
meetings, through the education of em- 
ployers and investors in an ethical and 
aboveboard manner. 

It was natural for newspaper reports 
of the hearings to emphasize the high- 
lights in the testimony of the bragging 
and brilliant letter writers who did the un- 
usual and unethical thing. The abnormal 
makes the better news. I wonder how 
interesting a newspaper would be if it 
were filled regularly with the prosaic do- 
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ings of mine run, regular, honest middle 
class folks? 

Certainly the hundreds of thousands of 
words of detailed testimony of humdrum 
activities was not of sufficient interest to 
justify publication as news. 

Obviously I cannot speak for the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in this discussion. I must reflect personal 
views from my own knowledge and ex- 
perience. I have given added value to 
the address by a discussion of the subject 
with some of my associates in the so- 
ciety. They bring a varied view for your 
consideration. 

First, let me quote Edward S. Beck, 
managing editor of the Chicago Tribune: 


“The facts uncovered in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s exposure were a surprise to me 
in view of the high intelligence of the general 
conduct of the utilities industry. The publicity 
agent, as so often is the case when he is turned 
loose to do a job, seems to have overdone it 
with camouflaged propaganda and what seems 
like secret support of professorships in some of 
the colleges. 

“It seems to me that an intelligently conducted 
system open and above board—of combatting 
the public ownership propaganda spread by 
groups of theorists among college professors is, 
or would be, perfectly legitimate and beyond 
criticism. The theorists have been preaching 
their gospel to the students for nearly a genera- 
tion and I cannot see why the presentation of 
the other side of the picture, honestly done, 
should be deemed unfair in any respect. It 
certainly is no more than reasonable that the 
school and college pupils should have the private 
ownership view as well as the government own- 
ership arguments. Only an obsessed partisan of 
public ownership would object to the other side 
being given. There is no divinity about gov- 
ernment ownership. 

“But when the press agents undertake to 
slip into the newspapers of the country their 
camouflaged propaganda, then the reaction is in- 
evitable.” 





The pot is not going to call the kettle 
tainted if Tom Dillon, managing editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, has anything to 
do with it. His observations follow: 


“Speaking from experience, in my proscribed 
locality, I can only say that I consider much of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s activities as 
unfair and dishonest. I happen to have personal 
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knowledge on some matters that were brought 
out in Washington with great gusto and pub- 
lished throughout the newspapers in the United 
States. Without burdening you with a lot of 
details, they had a witness from Minnesota and 
the questions asked him about a perfectly legiti- 
mate and widely published transaction, were 
obviously designed to mislead. 

“Of course I know in my reading about the 
activities of the public service corporations in 
other places that the public service corpora- 
tions are guilty of unbelievable asininity at the 
very least but if I were to judge these news re- 
ports by the standard of accuracy shown in the 
news reports concerning the local situation | 
would have very little faith in them. 

“I know to my personal knowledge that the 
Chicago American printed a facsimile of a check 
after having made erasures on it to the extent 
that made its publication an unqualified and 
malicious lie. 

“Please understand that I am speaking only 
from my own parochial experience and what I 
have to say about this district may have no ap- 
plication whatever to the country as a whole. 
Naturally I have no delusions as to the eleemosy- 
nary character of public service corporations 
in all their prattle about service. But at the 
same time I suspect with equal intensity the 
motives and the action of their critics.” 


In Iowa, Harvey Ingham, editor of the 
Register and Tribune Capital, speaks 
with the tongue of a prophet. Mr. Ing- 
ham says: 


“Of course I recognize the inevitability of the 
big organization and the claim it is going to 
make through advertising of one sort or another 
on public support. But the direct interference 
of public utilities in the selection of school 
books and in the control of public schools is a 
threat at the whole feundation of our American 
system. 

“T am desperately opposed to all these moves 
on the public school both by the church and by 
these organized interests. The public school 
should be as free from interests of one sort and 
another as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If we ever yield our democratic experi- 
ment is over.” 





Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, speaks to you plainly in the 
following : 


“It ought to be forbidden by law for any 
board of education or school superintendent to 
adopt for use as textbook, any material pre- 
pared directly or indirectly by any employee of 
a power or utility corporation. 
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“On the other questions which naturally con- 
nect themselves with this subject I am not so 
sure. For example, as I read the sickening 
revelations made by testimony before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of newspapers which 
published column after column of propaganda 
sent out by press agents of power companies, I 
felt that the persons mostly to blame for this 
lamentable condition were the weak-kneed 
editors. 

“It is perfectly apparent that any individual 
corporation or group of persons has a right to 
use all legitimate methods to get its side of 
any debatable matter before the public. Many a 
time I have intentionally used statements from 
utility officers because these statements were 
part of a news story running at the time, and I 
did not consider that propaganda any more than 
the President’s message is propaganda. But it 
is utterly incomprehensible to me that editors 
should publish in their newspapers the typical 
output of the average publicity bureau, by 
which I mean the alleged news story without 
any news in it, and with a lot of honeyed words 
intended to leave a favorable impression of the 
company involved.” 


MORE SUGGESTIONS 

From Marvin Creager, managing 
editor of the Milwaukee Journal, comes 
some splendid suggestions: 


“The public utilities have a right to present 
their case. The criticism is not against that 
right but against the methods used. The ques- 
tion is what should be done in the various 
phases of their public relations. 

“1, As to newspapers—Present to editors 
when the utilities think they have news, the 
stories they have, but in each case have the 
copy marked to show the editor its origin. 

“2. Do not employ regular newspaper corre- 
spondents or men working for press associa- 
tions as utility press agents. This, at least, for 
the sake of their own good name. 

“3. They should sever in their own mind ab- 
solutely any thought of a connection between 
advertising patronage and news space. Utili- 
ties should buy advertising space on its merits 
and offer news stories on their merits as news. 


“As to their activities in schools: 


“1, Withdrawal from all attempts to furnish 
textbook copy for the public schools. Leave 
this to the proper educational authorities. If 
the utilities believe certain textbooks to be wrong, 
they should make public protest in the regular 
way to state school heads and ask for a public 
hearing. 

“2. As to scholarships—Confine grants of 


money for colleges and universities to apply only 
to the solution of technical problems and not 
to any question of public policy such as mu- 
nicipal vs. private ownership. 

“As to speakers before women’s clubs and 
similar organizations which may be a proper 
activity : 

“1. Make sure that organization members are 
informed of where the speaker comes from and 
whom he or she represents.” 


When editors are over-campaigned by 
an interested party, the result generally is 
that the editor will bend over backwards 
on the other side of the question. Willis 
J. Abbot, contributing editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, makes this point very clear: 


“Before the revelations made by the Federal 
Trade Commission I knew that, in their relations 
to the Christian Science Monitor, the propa- 
gandists of the big utilities were offensive, and 
that their endeavors to direct our policy had a 
tendency to drive us to the other extreme. I 
am not one of those who wholly condemns active 
and alert publicity bureaus or great business 
enterprises. I think when properly conducted 
such bureaus are helpful both to the institution 
they serve and to the press to which they fur- 
nish news. 

“Fifteen years ago or so people used to sneer 
at or condemn the work done by Ivy Lee, for 
example. I believe that today newspapers rec- 
ognize Mr. Lee’s work as perfectly legitimate 
and usually helpful. That form of propaganda 
which takes the shape of reasonable arguments 
or of securing publicity for demonstrated facts 
is only helpful. When it attempts to distort 
facts or to substitute threats or cajolery for 
arguments, it becomes contemptible and should 
be ignored by the journalist to whom it is di- 
rected. No doubt the public utilities managers 
of this country bitterly deplore the revelations 
made by the trade commission, but I wonder if 
they have sense enough to deplore equally, and 
to abandon in future, the methods which were 
thereby exposed. 

“If the public utilities were conducted hon- 
estly with a view of serving the public and their 
own stockholders with equal justice, they ought 
to be willing for the truth regarding their 
method always to be available to anyone. If 
they are not willing that this should happen, 
and if they substitute for truth distorted, ex 
parte statements, forced upon the press by paid 
propagandists, the conclusion is inevitable that 
their methods are dishonest and will not stand 
the light.” 


Why the public utilities have never 
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taken the trouble to check up with the 
editors to find out whether their public 
relations men are considered square and 
honest has been a mystery to me. Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, who guides the greatest co- 
operative organization which furnishes 
an unbiased news service to 2,000 morn- 
ing and evening newspapers, makes the 
suggestion in the following comment: 


“The best advice I could give the public util- 
ity people would be that since it seems necessary 
that public utility corporations have press 
agents, they should be honest press agents who 
come in the front door and deal over the 
counter, presenting for publication nothing but 
the truth. 

“IT might write pages, but thousands of words 
of advice wouldn’t do a dishonest press agent 
any good. An amazing thing to me is that the 
heads of corporations have employed press 
agents, never undertaking to find out from 
responsible news executives who have to deal 
with press agents, as to whether the press agent 
is considered by the news executives to be on 
the square.” 


SOCIALISM ? 


One of the most interesting criti- 
cisms of the Commission’s investigation 
that I have read was from the pen of 
John Spargo, in the forum of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Spargo has abandoned 
socialism and the theory of government 
ownership after making a living out of 
his earnings as a socialist lecturer for 
years. I will not agree with Spargo that 
it would be all right for the utilities to 
write the school textbooks, but I do think 
he brings some hard sense to the discus- 
sion. I quote Spargo: 


“Let us assume that the public utility cor- 
porations had gone much farther than they have 
gone and had successfully taken into the edu- 
cational system of the country, through inspired 
material published in textbooks and used in 
lectures, the case for private ownership and 
individual enterprise as against public owner- 
ship and the discredited theory of socialism. Had 
that been the case, upon what grounds do men 
like Senator Norris and his associates com- 
plain? And why are the rest of us supposed to 
be indignant about it? Is it seriously held by 
anybody that the propagation of public owner- 
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ship theories and the condemnation of private 
ownership is a legitimate and proper use of our 
school and college facilities, but that to use 
these for the advocacy of the opposite view is 
improper, a thing to be condemned and legis- 
lated against? 

“By what right of constitution, statute or 
moral law do the proponents of public owner- 
ship assert this monopoly? May not a poor 
perplexed American citizen ask to be informed 
as to the source of the privileged position of 
the advocates of social changes so sweeping? 

“I know, and every well-informed student in 
America knows, that for many years public 
ownership and socialism have been preached in 
American colleges, academies, and high schools 
by the paid lecturers of organizations maintained 
for the special purpose. This was true many 
years before any public utility publicity bureau 
in this country ever made the least effort to 
reach those channels. These paid lecturers did 
not aim to present objective facts; they did not 
make the slightest pretense that they were aim- 
ing at anything other than converting the stu- 
dents to socialism to belief in public ownership 
and all the economic and social changes that 
belief implies. 

“It was high time that some great newspaper 
exposed this propaganda and particularly the 
campaign of abuse and insult which has in- 
timidated and silenced so many of our public 
men. Every man who is at all familiar with the 
facts knows that this investigation would not 
have been ordered by the Senate were it not 
that the campaign of malignant abuse and cow- 
ardly innuendo has caused so many of our 
servants in office to fear being branded as hire- 
lings of the ‘power trust.’ Every man who has 
thus far dared to raise his voice against this 
sort of political muckraking and in defence of 
American industry has been thus assailed. I 
have been personally so accused despite the fact 
that I have never received a single dollar, or any 
equivalent thereof, from any utility corpora- 
tion, or its agents, directly or indirectly, either 
for services rendered, support given, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever. I have never re- 
ceived pay, directly or indirectly, from any util- 
ity company or its agents for speaking against 
public ownership. But for many years I did 
receive pay for speaking in favor of public 
ownership from organizations maintained for 
that purpose.” 


Gentlemen, this is trite, I know, but 
honesty in big business, as well as small, 
is the best policy. Play all your cards on 
the table and you will win in the long 
run. The American public is fair. Give 
light, give facts and the people will find 


(Continued on page 714) 
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Regulative Problems 


By WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission of the State of New York 


TATE regulation 

on a comprehen- 
sive plan dates from 
the passage of the 
Wisconsin and New 
York statutes in 1907. 
Prior to that time 
there had been nu- 
merouscommissions or 
departments exercis- 
ing some supervision 
over the activities of 
utilities, but their powers were limited 
and their influence only moderate. This 
last is subject to the modification that the 
control of issuance of securities by the 
State of Massachusetts had been for 
many years of a positive and efficient 
character, and its example in this, and 
much other sound legislation, has been 
one of the beacon lights in National his- 
tory. The enactment of regulatory stat- 
utes in Wisconsin and New York marked 
an epochal step in the attempt to exercise 
control over the relations of utilities and 
the State and was followed by the adop- 
tion of similar laws in other States, so 
that now there is some character of super- 
vision over utility operation in all the 
States. 

State regulation, in a broad sense, is 
now in its twenty-first year. It has 
reached its majority. But, like manhood, 
its years of greatest usefulness will be 
after attaining its majority and emerging 
into the period of ripening experience. 

Even at the risk of triteness, it would 
be well to review the general reasons for 
the institution of State regulation. The 
first decade of this century was a period 
of readjustment in our economic life, and 
especially in the contact between the pub- 
lic and corporations performing a public 
service. While this process of readapta- 
tion concerned chiefly the railroads of the 
country, it followed that the same theory 
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of control should be applied to other 
classes of utilities. Consequently, it was 
designed by the States to prevent over- 
capitalization by a strict scrutiny of se- 
curities to be issued, to insure adequate 
service to the customers of the utilities, to 
limit rates to those standards which 
would be reasonable to the public, and 
fair to the corporations serving it, to se- 
cure better service and more stable rates 
through the elimination of competition, 
to provide uniform and proper account- 
ing methods and, quite as important, to 
require publicity of the financial affairs 
of the companies at stated perjods. 

It is my purpose to discuss the effects 
of this legislation in the light of actual 
experience. 

The first ten years of State regulation 
was its least eventful. The corporations 
generally accepted the new order in a 
cooperative spirit and much time was 
required for the introduction of the sys- 
tem. It was also a period of normal busi- 
ness activity and no considerable indus- 
trial unrest. Rates in most cases were 
undisturbed. The principal activities of 
the commissions were concerned with the 
issuance of securities and insistence upon 
better service, although the public un- 
questionably entertained the impression 
that the principal function of the commis- 
sions was to act as a prosecutor of the 
utilities and reduce rates. 

The second ten years began with our 
entry into the World War, and with it a 
period of financial and industrial realign- 
ment such as this country had never be- 
fore encountered. The public service 
commission laws were therefore sub- 
jected to the test of meeting the demands 
of the utilities for rates that would accord 
with the higher levels of wage scales and 
commodity prices, and the relentless ef- 
forts of the municipalities to prevent 
what, in most instances, were justifiable 
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increases. This test required that the 
commissions perform their true function 
of judges, in the strict application of the 
principles of justice as between contend- 
ing parties. It must be conceded that 
this was not the general public view. 
Therefore, every righteous judgment de- 
livered by a commission was interpreted 
as a surrender to the utility. That the 
spirit of the law requires the commissions 
to be non-partisan and impartial jurors, 
has not, to this day, been fully appreci- 
ated by a large portion of the community. 
This state of the public mind has oper- 
ated to deprive commission work of the 
efficacy to which it is entitled by the very 
nature of its record and achievements ex- 
cept in respect to the issuance of secu- 
rities. 

So, when we are asked whether the 
progress of the work done under the pub- 
lic service law has been as complete as 
was *xpected or desired, we must can- 
didly concede that it has not been. It may 
be that this period of 21 years, measured 
by the life struggles of a people, is too 
short in which to secure from an impor- 
tant law all the benefits for which one 
would hope but it would be well to con- 
sider why that progress has not been 
better sustained. 

Among the pertinent reasons why the 
regulatory idea in government has not 
met with general popular acceptance we 
find the fact that commissions as a rule 
have not been sufficiently well-equipped 
financially to do all the work that the 
public expects from them. It has quite 
often happened that when an important 
rate proceeding is undertaken a commis- 
sion will find itself utterly unable to make 
even a cursory valuation of a utility prop- 
erty without special financial aid from the 
legislature for the particular work in 
hand. I know of no case on record where 
a legislature has made a sufficient appro- 
priation to make a valuation of an ex- 
tensive property. Consequently, the 
principal evidence advanced in the pro- 
ceeding is the valuation made by the util- 
ity of its own property, sometimes at very 
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great expense, running in certain recent 
matters into millions of dollars. The com- 
munity contesting the case will rarely, if 
ever, incur the expense necessary for a 
comprehensive valuation. It follows that 
the nature of the evidence presented by 
the community or the commission is not 
as full and convincing as the evidence of 
the utility. This condition renders the 
defense of rate findings more difficult if 
the cases are taken to court; the court 
will attach the greater importance to the 
evidence which seems most thorough and 
reliable. The success of the utility before 
the court and the defeat of the commis- 
sion and the community are. invariably 
interpreted by the public as a manifesta- 
tion of inefficiency upon the part of the 
commission. 


MUNICIPAL ANTAGONISM 


Another reason is the character of the 
opposition manifested by the municipal- 
ities in the conduct of rate proceedings 
and in their public criticisms of the com- 
mission’s attitude. Underlying this op- 
position there is the old jealousy which 
the municipality entertains because of the 
fact that it has been deprived of the 
power to deal with the utilities. The po- 
litical element in these municipal govern- 
ments has been divested of the opportu- 
nities for jobbery which they enjoyed prior 
to the time when the fixation of rates 
and the establishment of standards of 
service were placed in the hands of the 
public service commissions as _ State 
agencies. The conflict over rates has 
degenerated into a factious proceeding in 
which municipal officers endeavor to use 
the occasion as a means of enhancing 
their political control over the unthinking 
element of the community. It is also 
true that municipal officers possess the 
advantages of publicity which are not as 
freely given to the utilities or to the com- 
mission. The extravagant professions of 
their ability to circumvent the utility and 
their perversion of tacts are accepted for 
publication as if they were wholly true, 
and a local public cannot help believing 
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that the imposition of a higher rate is un- 
justified. The action of the commission 
is unpopular no matter how warranted it 
may have been. 

Not infrequently, the utter failure of 
municipal officers to prove their conten- 
tions in a rate proceeding is used by them 
as an excuse for attacking the commis- 
sions. It is not the attack upon the mem- 
bership of the commission which is im- 
portant, but the damage done to the 
regulative idea and the undermining of 
public confidence in the principle of State 
regulation. 


MERGERS AND HOLDING COMPANIES 


Utility interests certainly cannot have 
failed by this time to appreciate that the 
“holding company” is a present-day prob- 
lem. I have no doubt that this suggestion 
will be very earnestly combatted by the 
holding companies. Frankness justifies 
the statement that the activity of the hold- 
ing company in its unrestrained and un- 
restricted exercise of security issuing 
power has been the occasion of much in- 
quiry and criticism. The investigation of 
the industry which was suggested by Sen- 
ator Walsh was based upon the natural con- 
cern that is always aroused when corpora- 
tions assume what is believed to be a too 
commanding hold over an industry. I 
believe that the tendency of our times is 
toward large units of operation and that 
the public interest is served by those large 
units to much greater advantage than by 
a number of small and unrelated units. 
The question which has aroused public 
comment and certainly has proved of 
great concern to public service commis- 
sions everywhere is the exorbitant prices 
that have been, and are being paid, by 
holding companies for properties they 
have been acquiring. In many instances 
these prices bear no possible relation 
either to the reproduction value of the 
property acquired or to its potential earn- 
ing possibilities. 

The fact that securities are issued with 
these exorbitant prices as their basis is a 


matter of grave public interest. It is no 
answer to say that bankers who are sell- 
ing these securities are satisfied to recom- 
mend them to their customers. The fact 
that in an exuberant speculative market 
it is possible to sell certain securities does 
not necessarily establish the propriety of 
the issue. 

Total utility issues in the United States 
(outside of steam railroads) in 1921 ag- 
gregated around four hundred million 
dollars. Seven years later we find them 
about two billion dollars. At least one- 
tenth of this enormous total was issued 
by public utilities in the state of New 
York. In 1927 almost one-tenth of the 
issues (in amount of money) was offered 
by holding companies. I do not criticize 
the legitimate holding or investment com- 
pany supplying capital, engineering or 
legal assistance to operating utilities and 
occupying its rightful place in the scheme 
of the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct or service of the utility corporations. 
But I am persuaded that the enormous 
increase in the number and activities of 
such companies indicates that much 
capital is being attracted by the specula- 
tive possibilities of immediate and large 
profits. The methods followed by some 
of these holding companies point to the 
conclusion that present profit and not in- 
vestment security is the end in view. The 
speculative trend in utilities will never 
facilitate the rendering of efficient public 
service in the future. 

In my state, and in many others, reg- 
ulation over the holding company amounts 
to nothing. In the immediate future, the 
utilities of this country are going to re- 
quire billions of dollars of additional 
financing for legitimate development and 
the question then suggests itself (in view 
of past experience and the public distrust 
and hostility toward utilities of only a 
decade ago): Is it safe for the operating 
utilities to allow any part of the industry 
to pass into the control of the stock-job- 
ber? 

This can be prevented by giving the 
state regulatory commissions the same 
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jurisdiction over the security issues of 
holding companies that it now has over 
the security issues of operating com- 
panies, and the costs and return of non- 
utilities furnishing their products to dis- 
tributing utilities under contracts. In 
other words, impress upon these non-op- 
erating companies controlling or supply- 
ing public utilities the legal character 
which facts and business practices war- 
rant. 

The Public Service Commission of the 
State of New York has not adopted a 
wholly critical but otherwise inactive at- 
titude upon this subject. In its annual 
report to the Governor and Legislature of 
the state for the year 1926, the commis- 
sion discussed this subject quite thor- 
oughly and made specific recommenda- 
tions which would bring many of the 
activities of the holding company in its 
relation to operating companies within the 
jurisdiction of the commission. A bill 
embodying these recommendations was 
introduced at the instance of the commis- 
sion in the legislative sessions of 1927 and 
1928, but no action was taken upon it. It 
is not to be presumed that this subject 
which has aroused national interest, will 
not eventually call for some decisive 
legislative action. The activity of the 
foreign holding company may result in 
federal legislation to the exclusion of 
state authority, just as state authority has 
been practically excluded in all important 
respects so far as the railroads of the 
country are concerned. If the integrity 
of state regulatory power is to be pre- 
served it will promote the best interests 
of the holding companies not to continue 
their opposition to legislation which will 
provide for proper control of their opera- 
tions, especially in the issuance of secu- 
rities. Otherwise federal legislation may 
have to be the alternative. 


RATES 

The subject of rates and their form is 
one of vital interest and discussion at this 
time. For the purposes of this occasion 
I do not think it necessary to do other 
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than to restate views previously expressed 
by me as follows: 

The present apparently simple form for 
the fixation of reasonable rates, viz.: That 
after expenses are paid the amount of 
money remaining shall never be more 
than enough to show a limited return, to 
be honestly effective, requires an investi- 
gation into expense items. There is 
seldom or never a dispute over revenues, 
But with the problem loaded down with 
questions of valuation, reproduction cost, 
depreciation, going value, rate of return, 
etc., the vital requisite of regulation, 
namely, economical operation in the in- 
terests of both the consuming and invest- 
ing public, is lost sight of. 

A candid and experienced public serv- 
ice commissioner must admit that the 
procedure and rules, in the application of 
present forms of rate-making, lead to in- 
creases of rates rather than reductions. 
For the authority of regulatory commis- 
sions over expense items is narrowly 
limited. We are always met with the 
statement that these are matters which re- 
quire the experience, skill and knowledge 
of those who are actually conducting the 
business, and that any attempt on the part 
of regulatory agencies to interfere is an 
invasion of managerial discretion, and 
per force unlawful. 

So the making of rates under the pres- 
ent scheme of things leaves out almost 
entirely the factor of incentive to econ- 
omy in the conduct of a public utility. 
The present system presupposes the ne- 
cessity of determining by law or com- 
petent authority, what shall be the maxi- 
mum return. 

In making rate schedules no manager 
of a utility considers the value of his 
property alone. As a practical matter, he 
determines whether the earnings, above 
operating costs, taxes, replacement and 
depreciation, are going to be sufficient to 
pay his bond interest and dividends and 
to set aside a surplus for contingencies. 
The real question for the management is 
not what the plant may be worth in dol- 
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lars at any time, but what it will produce 
in the way of a return. 

If regulatory commissions once deter- 
mine the actual cost of the service, in- 
cluding the cost of securing the necessary 
money, the reasonableness of the rate 
might always be tested by determining 
whether or not it produces in addition to 
these fixed items of cost an unreasonable 
or excessive profit. A just and reason- 
able rate cannot be computed by applying 
a fixed return to a varying base, and it 
cannot be ascertained by a mathematical 
formula. 

The nature of rates depends on many 
local conditions. Experience and personal 
business judgment are necessary; the 
complications arising with regard to the 
future of the business and the growth of 
the population served are such that under 
our present rules of rate making, there 
cannot be stability of rates. If we follow 
the rules to their logical conclusion, rate 
changes are now necessarily continuous. 
Is it not more reasonable to believe that 
the amount which a utility may earn 
should not be limited so long as it does 
not have excess profits over the costs of 
rendering its service? 

There is a demand for a more equitable 
relationship between utilities, the consum- 
ers and the investors. Reductions in the 
costs of furnishing the product, con- 
tingent on new inventions or new plant 
methods, are not under our present sys- 
tem productive of rate decreases. Such 
reductions ought to be shared between the 
consumers and the stockholders of the 
utilities. Economical management and 
manufacture should. result in the con- 
sumer buying the product or the service 
for less money while the utility receives a 
greater return. 

A proper rate schedule would seem to 
be one which permits increased dividends 
to stockholders whenever the retail price 
of the product or service is decreased. 
There is thus provided an incentive to a 
utility to reduce rates, and this is made 
necessary by the adoption of those econ- 
omies in management and operation which 
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are required in non-regulated business. At 
the present time there is no special incen- 
tive offered to utilities to practice econ- 
omies. In this sense it may be claimed 
that we have in a measure retrograded 
rather than advanced in the con- 
trol of public utilities, for the reason 
that twenty years ago there was more 
general attention given to this feature of 
regulation than there is today. This may 
be due to the fact that in the great up- 
heaval in price levels growing out of 
changes following the war, we have had 
our thought principally concentrated upon 
how to meet the problems of valuation 
especially in respect to the insistence upon 
reproduction costs as the dominant ele- 
ment of value, so ably stressed by counsel 
for the utilities and encouraged by the 
courts. It may well be that we must find 
recourse to earlier methods in endeavor- 
ing to see our way clearly on this ques- 
tion. 

This discussion is only a bare outline 
of what might be done in the matter of a 
rate structure for utilities. The funda- 
mental idea that there is not a fixed limit 
of return, that an increase in dividend can 
only be obtained by decreasing rates, puts 
a premium on good management, effi- 
ciency and good service. The investing 
public, which is also the consuming pub- 
lic, is guaranteed a return on its invested 
moneys with a certainty shared by no 
other investment except government se- 
curities. There is held out to the in- 
vestor the prospect of a return in excess 
of a normal attractive dividend. 

No claim is made that there is anything 
original in such a method of providing 
for elasticity in the rate structure. The 
fairness of such rate making lies in the 
fact that rate increases are divided be- 
tween stockholders and consumers, rather 
than having, as at present, a flat increase 
affecting only one party to the transac- 
tion. 


VALUATION 
Under our present system of rate mak- 
ing valuation continues to be the most in- 
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soluble of our problems; in fact it may 
be called “the unending argument” be- 
tween the advocates of investment costs 
on the one hand, and reproduction cost, or 
more properly present-day value, on the 
other. The parties to the argument are 
invariably the municipalities on one side 
and the companies on the other. Up to 
the present time the trend of court opin- 
ion has favored present-day value, but the 
public has so little comprehension of the 
real merits of the problem that it is quite 
willing to believe that when commissions 
or courts approve present-day value, a 
wrong is being done. 

In an address of considerable length de- 
livered by me at the convention of the 
National Association of Railroads and 
Public Utilities at Dallas, Oct. 18, 1927, 
on “The Valuation of the Properties of 
Public Utilities,” I said: 


“There is no task in regulation more com- 
prehensive than this and it is worthy of the 
sponsorship of this Association.” 


I have no doubt the time will arrive, 
and I certainly trust it will, when public 
utilities commissioners representing all 
sections of the country will endeavor to 
devise some general formula which will 
serve as the basis of valuation findings. 
As a step in that direction I offer here a 
proposed formula for the valuation of the 
properties of public utilities, which was 
presented by me to a conference of the 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sions at Philadelphia, January 13, 1928, 
and which has not been heretofore pub- 


lished. 


1. Fixation of a Rate Base 

A rate base should be ascertained as of Dec. 
31 and made effective for a period of at least 
two years (such period being long enough for 
an equitable trial and short enough to pre- 
vent, in all ordinary cases, irrevocable damage 
to those interested). 

The determination of this rate base to con- 
template two distinct operations, 

(a) Determine the book value of all fixed 
capital in existence and used in the business, 
say on Dec. 31, 1927. From an examination 
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of the books separate the dollar figures into 
two groups, (Ist) those elements (including 
overheads) installed up to and including Dec. 
31, 1917; and (2nd) those elements (including 
overheads) installed subsequent to that date. 
Eliminate all items of land and working cap- 
ital. Apply to the resultant figures in the first 
group a proper price index figure based on the 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to bring such book cost figures to 
1927 dollars. Add to the result obtained the 
dollar figures of all property installed since 
Dec. 31, 1917, at its actual book cost. Deduct 
such actual observed deterioration as is dis- 
coverable upon inspection. 

(b) To such valuation figure add land val- 
ues at Dec. 31, 1927, prices and proper amounts 
for working capital and going value. These 
three items to be treated as facts to be proved 
by the utility and determined by. the inde- 
pendent judgment of the regulatory body, as 
of the date of valuation. The final figure gives 
a fair and equitable basis on which a return 
may be earned and one which it is believed 
would be considered as just and reasonable 
by all three parties in interest. 

(c) In case where no overheads are found 
upon the books, or where the utility may dem- 
onstrate by adequate proof that overheads 
additional to those charged should properly 
be considered in the rate base, this issue is also 
to be determined under the same circumstances 
as the figures representing land values, work- 
ing capital, and going value. 


2. Fixation of Rates and Rate of Return 

Apply a reasonable percentage figure for 
rate of return, say, seven per cent, to this rate 
base and at once determine a schedule of rates 
for the product or service furnished, after 
strict scrutiny of all expense items, which will 
allow such net return. Include in the rate 
order an exception permitting rate revision 
as of January 1, two years from date and 
biennially thereafter. The purpose of the ex- 
ception in the rate order, and it is an inex- 
tricable part of the suggested system, is that 
the utility be directed to show on the biennial 
date any reduction in rates. 


3. Treatment of Depreciation and Deprecia- 
tion Reserves 

Apply to every company of sufficient size 
(this will include all except small local utili- 
ties and those such as water companies whose 
fixed capital largely consists of a few large 
items of physical property), the replacement 
system of depreciation accounting. 

In most large properties major retirements 
tend to become fairly well distributed ; that is, 
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Economic Aspects of the Laboratory Seal 


Report of the Special Committee Includes a Plea for 
Opinions from the Entire Industry 


By BERNARD J. MULLANEY 
Chairman, Committee on Economic Aspects of Laboratory Approval Seal 








ITH the establishment of the Testing 

Laboratory, the entire gas industry 
dedicated itself to high principles of public 
service; the industry also undertook the ob- 
ligation to see that these principles are suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

In rendering this report for the Commit- 
tee on Economic Aspects of the Laboratory 
Approval Seal, in the form of an address at 
the convention, Chairman Mullaney said 
that the opinions of everyone in the industry 
would be welcomed. 

Since the industry is now charged with 
the sucessful promotion of the Laboratory 
idea, everyone who is connected with the in- 
dustry should take personal interest in this 
problem which affects the rendering of gas 
service to millions of users. Comments 
should be sent to Mr. Mullaney, at the New 
York Headquarter’s office.—Editor. 








HE Testing Laboratory was estab- 

lished a little less than three years 
ago in cooperation with certain U. S. Bu- 
reaus, and when it began to operate it 
was very soon recognized as one of the 
most important and significant steps taken 
by any industry in the history of the in- 
dustrial development of this country— 
namely, a nation-wide industry deliber- 
ately setting out to police itself in respect 
to certain fundamentals in relation to its 
business. 

Pursuant to that, the laboratory estab- 
lished its methods of procedure and 
adopted as a sign of its approval, after 
thorough tests, a certain symbol or em- 
blem which came to be known as the Blue 
Star Seal. It was a good thing. 

The Blue Star Seal has had wide ex- 
ploitation and general acceptance and has 
had a marked significance upon gas ap- 
pliances. But many, or most, good things 
are not always one hundred per cent good. 

The very excellence of the testing lab- 
oratory idea and the very highest sig- 
nificance of the Blue Star Seal, as repre- 


senting Testing Laboratory approval, 
carried with it some handicaps or disad- 
vantages. 

The intrinsic merit of it as an indus- 
trial innovation led us into some errors— 
and when I say “us” I mean the entire 
gas industry—member companies, manu- 
facturers, and all others concerned in the 
gas industry. 

Not intentionally, not wilfully, but by 
the exuberance of our enthusiasm over 
this innovation, the Blue Star Seal came 
to be emphasized as something in the na- 
ture of a hall-mark of quality. This led 
to the representation and the exploitation 
of it in a merchandising way, as a mer- 
chandising factor, or rather as a sign of 
quality. It was never intended to be any- 
thing of the kind. Perhaps we got off 
into the interpretation of it too hastily, 
as I suggested, in our exuberance of en- 
thusiasm, and we let it be represented as 
something that it was not. 

The net result may be reduced to this: 
In many particulars, in many places, the 
Blue Star Seal came to have a significance 
to the effect that a gas range, for example, 
or any other appliance having upon it the 
Blue Star Seal of approval, was as good 
as any other gas range or any other ap- 
pliance of that kind, no matter what the 
cost or the character of construction of 
the other appliance. Of course, the Blue 
Star Seal was never intended to convey 
that meaning. 

The primary purpose of the Testing 
Laboratory at Cleveland was to assure 
safety in gas appliances. The laboratory, 
of course, has had to include in its re- 
quirements for appliance construction, 
certain other elements of structure and 
performance in operation, such as effi- 
ciency of combustion, etc., but basically 
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the purpose of the requirements was to 
establish certain minimum standards of 
safety without which no gas appliance 
ought to be on the market. 

To put it another way: The gas appli- 
ance—gas range, water heater, space 
heater or any other appliance—that can- 
not comply with the requirements of the 
Testing Laboratory is of a character that 
ought not to be used or sold and ought not 
to be on our lines. If it were practicable, 
the use of such appliances, or the sale of 
them, should be prohibited by law, but 
that perhaps is not practicable. 

While it is not, it is up to us to take 
such steps as we can or as may be neces- 
sary to secure a comparable result. 


Most of these considerations which I 
will undertake to sketch briefly have been 
covered in the first report of the Commit- 
tee on the Economic Aspects of the Blue 
Star Seal, which was made to the Execu- 
tive Board and Advisory Council here in 
Atlantic City in June. 

That report was printed in full in the 
July number of the A. G. A. MonTHLy. 
If you are not familiar with the details 
or the reasoning leading up to the con- 
clusions of the report, I would suggest 
that you procure a copy of the July 
A. G. A. MonrTuty and read it. 

Since it may not be practical to enforce 
some of these requirements by law, it is 
up to the industry to do the best it can to 
see that the laboratory seal of approval, 
the symbol, shall be confined to what it is 
intended to be and shall be represented 
only for what it is—as I said before, a 
mark of certain minimum requirements, 
certain basic requirements with safety in 
the appliance as the primary considera- 
tion. 

Above and beyond those requirements, 
there shall be ample opportunity, or 
should be ample opportunity for any man- 
ufacturer to put in his appliances the de- 
gree of quality which his manufacturing 
skill can make effective, and to put into 
the merchandising of those appliances all 
of his essentials for giving his products 





the brand of quality they are entitled to, 
without any special appeal to the signifi- 
cance of the Seal of Laboratory Approval 
upon the appliance, or appliances. 

In presenting this report to the Execu- 
tive Board and Advisory Council in June, 
the Committee on the Economic Aspects 
of the Blue Star Seal made certain rec- 
ommendations to the end that the sig- 
nificance of the laboratory’s approval 
mark should not be abused in the future 
or misrepresented in any way. 


LABORATORY IS A GOOD THING 


First let me say that the somewhat 
exhaustive inquiries which the commit- 
tee made, I beg leave to eliminate at this 
time, but so far as the facilities permitted, 
the inquiries which the committee made 
demonstrated one fact beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt, namely, that the Testing 
Laboratory is a good thing, that the 
belief in it and the usefulness of it is 
practically 100 per cent within the in- 
dustry. It is an asset of inestimable 
value to the industry as a whole and is 
developing and stabilizing basic stand- 
ards for gas appliances, the effect of 
which must be of great benefit to the en- 
tire industry, including the appliance 
manufacturers who are conscientious and 
progressive in their attempts to make it 
fully effective. 

The committee has made certain 
recommendations and I will summarize 
them for you. 

It recommends, first, that from now on 
there shall be abandoned in all printed 
matter or otherwise, all reference to the 
symbol of laboratory approval as a Blue 
Star Seal. That is a misnomer and with- 
out any particular significance. But the 
symbol is a mark of laboratory approval. 
So from now on we hope that everybody 
who has occasion to use the term, will 
stick to it and call it the Laboratory Ap- 
proval Seal. 

It is recommended further, that for 
the purpose of avoiding any misinterpre- 
tation of the significance of that symbol, 


(Continued on page 720) 
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Natural Gas Men Have Important Session 
Decide to Have Next Annual Meeting at Kansas City 
Early in May, 1929 


By WILLIAM C. GRANT 
Secretary, Southwest Division, Natural Gas Department, A. G. A. 


HE spectacular expansion of the 

natural gas industry was depicted in 
reports and speeches before the Natural 
Gas Department conference held in con- 
junction with the convention at Atlantic 
City. This conference followed a meet- 
ing of the Managing and Advisory Com- 
mittees of the Department, at which it 
was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the department in May at 
Kansas City, and to open an office of the 
Department in Pittsburgh. 

Samuel W. Meals, chairman of the de- 
partment, presiding, referred to the 
growth of the business in which he is 
taking a leading part, noting that 2516 
cities and towns in 22 states are now 
served with natural gas. He stated that 
“the industry has embarked on an era of 
expansion such as has never before been 
equalled in the history of the industry.” 

“From an idea,” said Mr. Meals, “the 
long-distance transmission of natural gas 
has developed into a reality. Where 
formerly gas pipe lines were measured in 
scores of miles, they are now measured 
in hundreds of miles. In the near future 
it may not be unusual to transport natural 
gas 1000 or even 1500 miles.” 

He noted that some of the larger in- 
terests are even now planning to pipe 
natural gas 600 miles from the Western 
Dakotas through to Minneapolis and the 
entire Northwest, and also called atten- 
tion to some of the long-distance lines of 
the Southwest. 

Mr. Meals referred to the great diver- 
sity of interests which this growth of the 
industry has developed, and said it had 
brought prosperity to many lines, espe- 
cially to the pipe mills which are now 
working 100%. 

Mr. Meals called on President Fogg 
and Managing Director Forward. Both 





Christy Payne T. R. Weymouth 


referred to the benefits resulting from the 
consolidation of the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America with the American 
Gas Association, Colonel Fogg explain- 
ing that it was a “marriage” not of con- 
venience but of mutual regard and bene- 
fit. Major Forward called attention to 
the fact that natural gas men are scattered 
throughout the sections and committees 
of the united Association, lending their 
expert aid to the solution of the common 
problems. He said the secretary of the 
department should spend considerable 
time in the field collecting and exchanging 
information, effecting a central point of 
control, at the same time maintaining 
cohesion and contact among the com- 
panies. 

T. R. Weymouth, president, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., in presenting the report of the 
technical committee on behalf of its chair- 
man, H. C. Cooper, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
said that a final report on gas measure- 
ment would be available later this year. 
He explained the work of studying long- 
distance transmission of gas. This work, 
he reported, has been studied on 25 lines 
and a short line is to be constructed for 
further study. Corrosion of steel pipe 
also is another subject of the committee’s 
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investigation which will be finally re- 
ported on later. 

The secretary of the Southwest Divi- 
sion of the Department reported that in 
July and August he had traveled 3000 
miles visiting member companies and en- 
deavoring to secure new members. ‘He 
gave a bird’s-eye view of the develop- 
ments in Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Louisiana. In concluding he 
said that the consensus among gas men 
of the section seemed to favor an annual 
meeting of the Natural Gas Department 
as well as a meeting at least once a year 
of the Southwest Division. 

Christy Payne, of the Standard Oil 
Co. of N Y., talked on “How Can the 
Natural Gas Industry Combat Bad Pro- 
motion Schemes?” He said this problem 
has been laid to rest, for the present at 
least, by the low price of fuel oil and the 
scarcity of capital, both of which made 
certain classes of promotion schemes un- 
profitable. He said the best way to com- 
bat the evil is to have the industry com- 
mitted to the right fundamental principles 
of operation. Among the elements of 
this program he suggested the follow- 
ing: Offer the best fuel known; give the 
public adequate service; maintain proper 
public relations; work for conservation ; 
insure expert managements; and follow 
proper financing methods. 

H. J. Hoover, of Cincinnati, noted that 
the next issue of Natural Gas will carry 
an article showing that the center of nat- 
ural gas production has moved westward 
to Tulsa, Okla., and that the center of 
consumption has moved to Cincinnati. 
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T. B. Gregory, Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who presented 
the report of the Managing Committee 
on the question of the annual convention, 
also reported that the committee had de- 
cided the department officers should be 
elected at the same time as those of the 
A. G. A. Present officers will serve until 
October 30, 1929. The officers are 
Samuel W. Meals, chairman, and Henry 
C. Morris, of Dallas, vice-chairman. 


Research 
: (Continued from page 665 ree? 

chemical plants for the recovery of higher 
values from its tars and other by-products 
and for the utilization of water gas as 
raw material for motor spirit, alcohols, 
solvents, and a wide range of important 
organic chemicals. 

That this prospect is likely to become 
an actuality much sooner than most of 
you realize is evidenced by the recent 
statement of the head of the Coal Utili- 
zation Company of Essen, in which he 
outlined its ambitious program as fol- 
lows: 

“Contrary to press statements that the new 
company is not concerned with the chemistry 
of coal, I must say here that its field is un- 
limited. All processes which use water, air 
and coal as raw materials belong to the ac- 
tivities of this company. Coal which is other- 
wise unsalable must be changed to other forms 
of energy or to other materials for which 
there is a market. It is natural that the 
new company cannot begin at once all the 
methods of work. Its activities will be divided 
into those which can be immediately applied 
and those which must be left for the future. 
In the first class belong the distant supply of 
gas, district heating, the application of coal 
distillation, gasification and firing of powdered 
coal. For the future there are those modern 
chemical processes which have coal for their 
raw material but which require further scien- 
tific study and which, before technical applica- 
tion is possible, must be submitted to exten- 
sive investigation.” 

Here in America the gas industry is at 
last awakening to the creative power of 
research and through its effective applica- 
tion may be expected to proceed to de- 
velopments of astonishing diversity and 
magnitude. 
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Publicity and Advertising Section Considers 


Financial Questions 


By CHARLES W. PERSON 
Secretary, Publicity and Advertising Section 


HE importance of keeping the in- 

vesting public informed of new de- 
velopments in the gas industry and the 
equally important problem of keeping the 
gas industry informed about the investing 
public were the chief topics discussed 
at the financial symposium, held under 
the auspices of the Publicity and Adver- 
tising Section. E. Frank Gardiner, chair- 
man, explained that, due to unavoidable 
circumstances, Prof. Arthur S. Dewing 
of the graduate school of business admin- 
istration of Harvard University could 
not attend the meeting. 

Confidence in natural gas securities 
was expressed by Judge H. O. Caster, 
of Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York. 
At the same time Judge Caster issued 
a note of warning, stating that in recent 
years there has been some imprudent 
financing based on an over-abundant sup- 
ply of natural fuel coupled with cheap 
money. 


“Where there is an adequate gas supply, 
a market for the fuel, adequate transportation 
facilities, a fair load factor and an efficient 
company managing these fundamental re- 
quirements the natural gas industry can issue 
as good a security as any other industry,” 
Judge Caster stated. “Natural gas bonds have 
always been paid off at maturity. The in- 
troduction of the mining risk element in the 
natural gas industry has required companies 
to build up cash reserves proportionate to 
the amount of fuel taken out of the ground 
in order to meet the final discharge of fixed 
obligations.” 


Judge Caster compared this condition 
with the electric and other industries 
where there is no depletion element and 
where the refunding of fixed obligations 
keeps an endless financing program be- 
fore investors and financial officials of 
utility companies. Stressing the neces- 
sity for maintaining reserves to meet 
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natural gas bond maturities, he said, 
“You can’t keep constantly dipping into 
the flour barrel without scraping the bot- 
tom.” 

Referring to sources of natural gas, 
Judge Caster stated that the Panhandle 
field is probably the largest single gas 
producing area in the United States and 
that the Monroe field in Louisiana runs 
a close second. The huge gas reserves in 
these and other fields and the probability 
of long-time production of natural gas 
has led other industries to consider 
seriously the extraction of by-products 
from natural gas. The development of 
new extraction processes and the open- 
ing of new sales outlets will greatly en- 
hance the possibilities for increased reve- 
nue in the natural gas field, was the 
opinion of many delegates attending the 
meeting. 

One of the most important problems 
faced by the natural gas industry from 
the standpoint of competition is offered 
by the fuel oil interests, Judge Caster 
continued. Illustrating this point he said 
that in one city 35,000 homes are being 
heated with fuel oil while 3,000 homes 
use natural gas for heating purposes. 

That the investing public does not have 
the full confidence in the gas industry 
which it places in the electric light and 
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power industry, was the opinion of W. A. 
Pennington, of the Utility Securities Co., 
Chicago. 

Information gathered by Mr. Penning- 
ton from various sections of the country 
indicated that the average investor knows 
very little of the physical properties of 
gas companies. It was further stated 
that some investors buy gas company se- 
curities on the basis of representations 
made in banking house circulars as the 
progress and future possiblities of the 
electric end of the business. 

The investor is generally an individual 
whose early knowledge of gas is based 
upon the gas jet which flickered in the 
rear hall, Mr. Pennington declared. 


“He does not realize that the total invest- 
ment in the industry is slightly less than $,- 
500,000,000 and that the new capital which will 
be required by the manufactured gas industry 
during the next 10 years will be at least 
2,000,000,000.” 


Investors want to know, Mr. Pen- 
nington declared, among other things, 
that for some time previous to 1924 a 
list of 10 representative gas company 
bonds was selling below that of 10 indus- 
trials, but that since that time the aver- 
age price of the gas bonds has been above 
that of the industrials and is continuing 
to advance. Furthermore, these same 
gas bonds have increased more in price 
than have 10 representative railroad 
bonds. He continued: 


“The public should know that, while during 
the period 1923 to 1927 the gross operating 
revenue from sales of manufactured gas has 
decreased 3.6 per thousand cu.ft., operating 
expenses, including retirement expenses, have 
decreased 5.5 per thousand cu.ft.; that the 
total operating expenses have decreased 4.9 
per thousand cu.ft. and that, even with the 
reductions which the public has enjoyed, the 
net income available for dividends and sur- 
plus has increased 1.6 per thousand cu.ft. 

“There is a growing desire on the part of 
investors to obtain a greater diversity in the 
investment of their funds. This growing de- 
sire is evidenced by the immense popularity 
enjoyed by shares of various investment 
trusts which have been sold in such great 
quantities during the past few years. Electric 
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and natural or artificial gas companies can 
offer the investor a diversity factor through 
the very nature of the diversified service 
rendered and diversified source of product 
sold.” 


Owen A. Conner, financial editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger declared 
the dividing line between news and ad- 
verstising is the difference between in- 
formation of public interest and matter 
which is disseminated for profit. 

In other words, he said, copy which 
consists mainly of sales appeal consti- 
tutes advertising and should be paid for 
as advertising. Copy which gives facts 
of value to the reading public or which 
contributes to general knowledge on any 
subject may be classed as news. He 
stated : 


“The same line of thought covers changes 
in capitalization. Retirement of high interest 
bonds by the issuance of new securities at a 
low rate will interest newspaper readers. So 
will increase of capital stock or flotations of 
bonds for expansion and improvement of 
service. Here, also, the facts register as 
news, but any selling argument designed to 
aid in making a market for the stocks and 
bonds comes under the heading of advertising. 
It could not be otherwise. 

“Cooperation between newspapers and gas 
companies is highly desirable for the wel- 
fare of both. The reading public today is 
the most intelligent that the world has ever 
known. It is reading business and financial 
news as it never did before. It wants to 
know all the facts about public utilities. Alert 
newspaper men are alive to that demand for 
news and they are trying to supply it. You 
gentlemen of the gas companies can help 
them to supply it. The more you do to keep 
your organization in a state of high activity 
and to maintain it in the van of American 
progress the more news you will make. When 
you do that you will forget all about publicity, 
for you will not need it.” 


There has been an awakened interest 
in the securities issued by gas companies, 
and it is the duty of the industry to pre- 
sent the public with adequate facts and 
statistics concerning its work, Mr. .Gard- 
iner reported ; he continued as follows: 


“There seems to be developing in this coun- 
try a new conception of the magnitude of 
the gas industry and a recognition of the 

{Continued on page 710) 
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Industrial Gas Men Hold Three Sessions De- 
voted to Important Reports and Addresses 


By J. B. NEALY 
American Gas Association 


PPROXIMATELY 700 were pres- 

ent at the first convention session 

of the Industrial Gas Section, Tuesday, 
Oct. 9. 

F. C. Mackey, of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago, IIl., 
and chairman of the Section, presided. 
In presenting the annual report of the 
chairman, he stressed the point that the 
manufacturer of today is not as satisfied 
as he used to be. No longer will he place 
any kind of a burner in any kind of a 
pile of brick and call the final result a 
furnace. Mr. Mackey said that the 
manufacturer who uses heat is confronted 
with public demand for better workman- 
ship. Increased competition is making 
it absolutely imperative for him to 
produce an article which will sell and 
stay sold. No one can expect to stay in 
business if he does not keep abreast of 
the times in all things, and as the gas 
company is the logical medium to recom- 
mend the kind of furnace he shall use, he 
is beginning to depend more and more 
upon the gas company for advice. This 
is evidenced this year to a greater extent 
than ever before, Mr. Mackey continued. 

Henry O. Loebell, of the Combustion 
Utilities Corp., and chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented his re- 
port, and the following were unanimously 
elected : 

Chairman, J. P. Leinroth, The Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; vice-chairman, C. C. Krausse, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

In the report of the Policy Committee, 
J. P. Leinroth, chairman, drew attention 
to the fact that the largest field for gas 
sales is the industrial field. He recom- 
mended further revision of rates to en- 
able the securing of more competitive 
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business, and urged all to give adequate 
support to the various research programs 
now being conducted by the gas industry. 
The Policy Committee report is available 
in printed form. 

Mr. Loebell then presented a most in- 
teresting address entitled, “Trends in the 
Manufacturing Industry that Affect the 
Gas Industry.” He said that there is one 
missing link in industry that must be 
bridged in order to comply with the 
needs, trends, and requirements of manu- 
facturing industries. This link is a large 
manufacturing concern with the prestige, 
personnel, and resourcefulness that will 
coordinate all knowledge and experience 
and present such a unified front to in- 
dustry that industry will accept its 
judgment and seek its counsel whenever 
changes and processes or production 
methods are being considered. 

The annual report of the Advertising 
Committee which has charge of the pro- 
gram of advertising in leading trade 
journals and magazines was presented by 
John F. Weedon, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., the 
committee’s chairman. In his report he 
outlined the purposes and results of the 
expenditure of $35,000 annually, and also 
stressed the necessity of a more adequate 
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budget. He made the following point: 

“Plant managers read their trade journals for 
information concerning new and improved de- 
vices for operating their factories. Such in- 
formation is contained in the advertising pages, 
and it is very essential that industrial gas— 
one of the most important factors in modern 
manufacture—should be exploited, side by side 
with other plant improvements in these jour- 
nals.” 

In explaining why expansion of the 
advertising program was vital, Mr. Wee- 
don stressed the value of national adver- 
tising, and outlined the results that can 
be reasonably expected of a program suf- 
ficiently large to carry the message to the 
market. 

W. C. Stripe, International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York, N. 
Y., then presented an address on “Means 
and Methods the Gas Industry Should 
Employ to Secure Recognition from 
Manufacturers using Fuel.” This address 
was acknowledged to be one of the most 
important of the session. Mr. Stripe 
emphasized the fact that while the gas 
industry was capitalized at some $4,000,- 
000,000, it was spending only $35,000 
annually for national advertising. He 
cited a long list of associations that were 
spending from $100,000 to $2,000,000 
every year for this purpose. In his opin- 
ion the securing of recognition for indus- 
trial gas is essentially a matter of educa- 
tion. Publicity is the logical medium for 
effecting this educational work, both 
nationally and locally. 

Among other things, Mr. Stripe said: 

“The securing of recognition for industrial 
gas is essentially a matter of education. First, 
general nation-wide education of industry as a 
whole. This phase of the work is properly a 
cooperative function. Second, local specific 
education directed to particular geographic 
groups of prospective customers and to individ- 
ual manufacturers. This portion of the work 
should naturally be assumed by the local com- 
panies. 

“Publicity is the logical medium for effecting 
this educational work, both national and local. 
Advertising is perhaps the most powerful force 
known to modern business. No factor of our 
commercial life offers greater possibilities for 
industrial expansion than intelligent publicity. 
If this association is going to serve its greatest 
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purpose to member companies, if it is going 
to analyse the possibilities of industrial expan- 
sion and conduct a general educational cam- 
paign to extend the use of gas in industry, it 
is apparent that the present advertising appro- 
priation is decidedly inadequate. The first step 
must be an increased budget which will insure 
funds sufficient for this work. 

“This budget would preferably be prepared 
to cover a three- or four-year program and 
would provide for a comprehensive market 
analysis followed by national advertising in gen- 
eral magazines, trade papers and newspapers, 
as well as direct mail literature and booklets 
directed to specific industries. 

“The industrial user is a valuable customer, 
He offers an immediate and profitable oppor- 
tunity for extending your market. He is worth 
reaching and developing. 

“Behind every successful publicity campaign 
is a product or a service of merit. Publicity is 
the lens by which public attention is focused 
on that product or that service. Adequate edu- 
cational publicity, directed by this Association— 
and based on an intimate knowledge of indus- 
trial engineering, is the logical means for se- 
curing proper recognition for industrial gas.” 

Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, praised Mr. Stripe for 
the picture he had given of industrial 
publicity and advertising which he char- 
acterized as both a lesson and an inspira- 
tion. He then went on to say that a 
committee should be appointed to review 
the returns being obtained from the 
advertising program of the American Gas 
Association with an idea of obtaining the 
greatest efficiency. 

Ralph W. Leslie, the Dean of the Ce- 
ment Industry, first president of the 
Portland Cement Company, and a direc- 
tor of the Surface Combustion Co., stated 
that the latter spend half a million dollars 
annually on publicity and advertising. 

The chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee, R. L. Manier, Syracuse Lighting 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., then pre- 
sented a report replete with valuable data 
obtained from analytical surveys made in 
different cities having the most fruitful 
fields in which the gas load might be in- 
creased. This report has been printed. 

A. M. Apmann, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of New York, was the next speaker, and 
the subject of his address was “Gas in 
the Printing Trades.” 
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Mr. Apmann analyzed the position of 
the various fuels occupied in this field, 
and outlined the trends and the reasons 
for the trends. He brought out clearly 
that electricity has no advantages over gas 


and displayed charts with curves showing 
comparative costs of the different fuels at 
all prices. This paper excited consider- 
able discussion and much favorable com- 
ment. 


Second Industrial Session 


By EUGENE D. MILENER 
Industrial Research Representative, A. G. A. 


ODERNIZATION of the gas 

equipment used by our industrial 
customers was the theme of the Wednes- 
day meeting of the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion. While no speaker directly selected 
this as his topic, it was plainly evident 
that all regarded modernization as a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance, not only 
to customers in properly utilizing gas, but 
also to the gas companies in permanently 
holding and increasing the highly desir- 
able industrial load. 

The Wednesday meeting was an un- 
usually full one. Including the chairmen 
of committees, who made their annual 
reports, there were nine speakers who 
touched on as many points that were of 
interest to the large and representative 
gathering of industrial gas engineers and 
others who came from every branch of 
the gas industry, both manufactured and 
natural. 

One of the frankest discussions of a 
sales subject ever presented at a gas con- 
vention was given by George E. Whit- 
well, of The Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In discussing the advis- 
ability of following so-called good mer- 
chandising practices in selling gas for 
industrial purposes, Mr. Whitwell gave 
all those present a new avenue for thought 
when he declared bluntly that modern 
merchandising practices should not be 
followed—that gas as a heating service 
was so different from the sale of ordinary 
commodities that it should be sold dif- 
ferently. Naturally so radical a stand 
brought forth much animated and sincere 
discussion. 

Particular emphasis was laid on mod- 
ernization of customers’ equipment by 


William D. Thompson, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., in his paper 
on enameling. Mr. Thompson looked 
into the future and laid before his audi- 
ence a number of economic trends that 
quickly showed that equipment formerly 
used with satisfaction would not in the 
future meet either the customers’ needs, 
or the gas companies’ competition. Mr. 
Thompson then showed that gas enamel- 
ing devices of advanced design have been 
built, were actually being used, and that 
the trend was distinctly toward their 
more general use. 

The immense amount of publicity re- 
quired to “put over” an industrial prod- 
uct like gas and how the American Gas 
Association is utilizing the many trade 
journals was brought out by H. O. An- 
drew, Robbins Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y. During the year, Mr. An- 
drew’s committee had many valuable 
articles printed in these magazines and it 
has a most ambitious program outlined 
for the coming year. This report is 
printed. 

The extent to which the spoken word 
was used to back up the written word 
was brought out by A. M. Apmann, chair- 
man of the Speakers’ Bureau. Represen- 
tatives of this bureau have given a num- 
ber of convincing talks on industrial gas 
before business and professional groups. 
This report has been printed. 

The necessity of modernizing custom- 
ers’ equipment was again brought out 
by W. E. Miller, Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. in con- 
nection with the report of the Committee 
on Competitive Fuels which is available 
in printed form. Mr. Miller plainly 
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showed that poor customer’s equipment 
was responsible for most of the reported 
failures of gas as compared to the per- 
formance of other means of heating. On 
the other hand, the real progress that is 
being made in modernizing equipment 
was shown by D. W. Chapman, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill., who explained the work his commit- 
tee had done in displaying good gas equip- 
ment before other trade associations. The 
most outstanding example this year was 
the large and attractive display at the 
Steel Treaters’ convention. This display 
was arranged by Mr. Chapman’s commit- 
tee with the support of a group of enter- 
prising industrial equipment manufac- 
turers. 

The sale and servicing of industrial 
gas has many ramifications and the rates 
at which gas is sold and the kind of men 
who contact the public and engineer the 
jobs have a bearing on the final degree of 
customer acceptance. Two interesting 
committee reports on these subjects were 
presented by E. L. Wilder, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. and by 
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J. P. Leinroth, of Newark, the newly 
elected section chairman. Both of these 
reports have been printed. 

Those in attendance were given another 
reason for becoming enthusiasts for 
modernizing industrial equipment by J. 
F. Quinn, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His report on Progress 
and Contact with Furnace Manufacturers 
(which has been printed) was backed up 
by actual figures to show that it pays to 
modernize. 

Many men left this meeting with a 
feeling that industrial gas has found it- 
self. They felt that it has outstripped 
its competitors who are still depending 
upon old methods of utilization, and that 
it is fast overtaking, with equally good 
equipment, those of its competitors who 
were ahead of it in capitalizing good fac- 
tory layout and every other device known 
to the engineer. These engineering lay- 
outs have not depended upon any inherent 
qualities of the fuels that they have 
helped to sell, and the gas men are now 
prepared to utilize them to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


Third Industrial Session 


By C. G. SEGELER 
Industrial Editor, A. G. A. 


RATHER brilliant epigram  in- 
vented by Allen Addicks, Editor of 
Industrial Gas, in commenting on the Re- 
port of the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research struck a note which every im- 
patient and expectant gas executive 
would do well to bear in mind. Mr. Ad- 
dicks termed research the “10 x 10 x 10 
subject ;” $10,000 for the research, and 
10 times $10,000 to develop a gas unit 
on a commercial scale from the results 
of the research, and 10 times, 10 times 
$10,000 to successfully market the unit 
before any real and substantial benefits 
might accrue to the gas industry. 
We may therefore be extremely proud 
of the research results which have been 
attained up to this time, the more so 


when we compare our modest expendi- 
tures with the tremendous appropriations 
set aside by giant companies such as Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse who are 
reputed to spend more than $4,000,000 
a year on research alone. 

To assure the future growth of the in- 
dustrial gas business, said Mr. E. D. Mil- 
ener, in presenting the Research Report 
to the Industrial Gas Section on Thurs- 
day afternoon, three fundamental condi- 
tions must be recognized and squarely 
met. 


1. Within the gas industry thousands of cus- 
tomers are using equipment that is old, anti- 
quated, and in many cases utterly inappropriate 
for the job that it is daily expected to do. 

2. The average gas company industrial de- 
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partment is distinctly up against it in securing 
certain classes of business for which proper 
equipment is not available. 

3. Certain business can not be secured be- 
cause methods have not been worked out to 
make gas fit perfectly into the heating processes 
being utilized in the production of many articles 
of commerce, both bulk and fabricated. Further- 
more, there are some attempts being made to 
utilize gas in processes where many well in- 
formed men think it can never economically hold 
its own over a period of time, and the need is 
recognized for definitely finding out, if possible, 
the limitations of industrial gas as well as its 
possibilities. 

A unique feature of the A. G. A. In- 
dustrial Gas Research Program is that 
the necessary funds are not taken out of 
the treasury of the Association, but the 
industry in general considered the project 
of such importance that a large number 
of gas companies agreed to underwrite 
the expense for an initial five-year period, 
independently of their Association dues. 
Hence, the activity may be said to be one 
of the gas companies themselves with the 
American Gas Association acting as ad- 
ministrator. Incidentally, this is the only 
activity of the Association so financed. 
Administration is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of nine industrial gas men of wide 
experience and who are either officers of 
or hold other positions of responsibility 
in their companies. Seven of these men 
are connected with manufactured gas 
companies while two are connected with 
large companies distributing natural gas. 
Details of administration and field work 
in connection with new and existing proj- 
ects are looked after by a member of the 
Headquarter’s Staff who also is secretary 
of the Committee. 

This is a cooperative undertaking 
which has marked a turning point in the 
manner in which the gas industry is at- 
tempting to meet a real situation. That 
real situation is the conservation of our 
present markets and the intensive culti- 
vation of new ones. 

The researches undertaken by the Com- 
mittee up to this time are as follows: 


1. Forging. 
2. Core baking. 
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3. A study of decarburization of steel. 
4. Brass melting. 

5. Bread baking. 

6. Development of a refractory burner. 
7. Development of short tunnel burner. 
8. Bright annealing. 

9. Improvements in oven furnace design. 
10. Research in ceramics. 


Unusual and novel gas applications 
formed the basis of the work done by the 
Committee on New Heating Problems of 
which N. T. Sellman, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, is Chairman. 
In this report, which has been printed, 
attention is called to the new automatic 
control by means of which the air supply 
of a two-valve system operating through 
a Duplex or similar valve, can be con- 


trolled by starting and stopping the motor ° 


supplying the air. 

Competitive fuels formed the second 
division on the program, the subject being 
opened by a splendid address by D. W. 
Chapman, of The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. He said: 


“With the single exception of the Equator, 
nothing could be more centrally located than we 
are. Beneath us we have the crude fuels, 
battling on the price basis; above us we have 
electricity crusading with the cry, ‘Quality re- 
gardless of price.’ To the right is the producer- 
man who shows our customers how to make 
their own, and to the left is the crew who go 
one better and deliver it to them in bottles. 

“Our real competition is with the final results 
obtainable from the expenditure of a given 
amount of money for heat derived from the 
various fuels. Therefore a logical selling pro- 
cedure requires 


“First: That we obtain utilization equipment 
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capable of turning out a superior product at the 
highest possible over-all efficiency. 

“Second: That we offer the lowest selling 
price for gas that will enable the utility to prop- 
erly discharge its duties to the public, its stock- 
holders, and its employees. 

“Third: That we prove to our prospective 
customers that the values which they are to re- 
ceive at our hands cannot be equalled elsewhere. 


“These three rules constitute the ABC’s of 
selling and once they are put into effect they 
will spell more business than the remaining 
twenty-three letters of the alphabet.” 


Mr. Chapman urged modern rate mak- 
ing on hesitant executives, in the follow- 
ing words: 


“Those managers of gas properties who are 
content to merely await the day that develop- 
ment in utilization equipment will make it com- 
pulsory for factory managers to buy gas at 
Civil War prices are likely to outshine Jeffer- 
son’s best performance in the role of Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

Mr. Chapman referred again to the 
problems of stereotype melting which have 
been so thoroughly covered in a previous 
paper by A. M. Apmann but in spite of 
the technical and economic superiority 
of gas for this work, some newspapers 
have been turning toward electricity. 
This, he said, is a clear example of fol- 
lowing a competitor into the wilderness. 
There has been a failure to create in the 
public mind that same confidence in a 
great future for gas that hasbeen in- 
spired for electricity. 

The next item dealt with food and its 
relation to the industrial gas business. C. 
H. French, of the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp., presented the report of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Sales Promotion 
Committee; this report is available in 
printed form. 

The report gives data on fuel consump- 
tion, gas versus oil and electricity, and 
ends with some very pertinent advice on 
the use of gas in small communities. 

The paper aroused widespread discus- 
sion, A. F. Staniford of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company raising the vital 
problem of gas company selling appli- 
ances in competition with the equipment 
houses. In Brooklyn, said Mr. Staniford, 
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it has been decided that the right thing 
to do is to cooperate with the equipment 
houses. 

Mr. Maddux, of Hamilton, Ontario, 
discussing competition in the water heat- 
ing field from electric water heaters said, 
“T was in competition on a job a couple 
of weeks ago. The water demand would 
require an equivalent of approximately 
24 gallons of water per minute. The elec- 
tric installation was made with three 
5 kw. heaters and 600 gallons of storage 
capacity. The electric company gave a flat 
rate of $19.00 a month which is much 
cheaper than I could do with $.80 gas.” 

H. A. Sutton, of The Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., collaborating with 
C. G. Segeler, of A. G. A. Headquarters, 
painted a picture of the future of gas in 
the food products industry. He stressed 
particularly the growing evidences of 
mass production with its attendant need 
of controllable automatic equipment. He 
also sounded a warning that manufac- 
turers are not at all “gas conscious” and 
therefore are difficult to convince on the 
value of gas. “Incidentally,” he stated, 
“we note that the total cost of gas in 
bread is less than the fluctuation in wheat 
flour, sugar and milk prices.” 

The balance of the session was de- 
voted to the report of the Sales Methods 
Committee presented by E. C. Weston, of 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., and that of the 
International Fuel Conference Committee 
presented by A. M. Apmann. 





Evening Meeting 


(Continued from page 650) 
“we train them to make things be that 
are not.” 

Following Dr. Hibben’s address, Pres- 
ident Fogg introduced the speaker of the 
evening, George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, and chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee of National Utility Associations. Mr. 
Cortelyou gave a splendid address which 
was broadcast over the radio. This ad- 
dress is printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the MONTHLY. 
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Accountants Have Three Lively Sessions 


Reports of Committees Contain Much Valuable 
and Timely Information 


DWARD PORTER, The United 

Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and chairman of the Ac- 
counting Section, presided over three of 
the finest and best attended sessions this 
Section has ever had. Lively discussions 
were a feature after practically all of the 
reports. To quote the words of Alex- 
ander Forward, managing director of the 
A. G. A., “this Section is one of the best 
organized in the Association.” 

In Mr. Porter’s annual address he re- 
viewed in a brief manner the activities of 
the accountants during the past year. He 
said that constructive work of the highest 
order had been accomplished, and of 
greater significance, the foundation had 
been laid for greater work in the future. 
Mr. Porter emphasized the statistical ac- 
tivities of the Association, and stressed 
the importance of regarding requests for 
statistical information seriously. 

The chairman also mentioned the large 
exhibit of office labor-saving devices 
which was an important part of the ex- 
hibition on the Million Dollar Pier, and 
said “with the use of machines today we 
are able to do more and better work than 
was thought possible.”” He recommended 
that the Committee on Office Labor Sav- 
ing Devices be continued as a standing 
committee. 

In describing the influence which the 
Natural Gas Department will have on the 
Section he said: 


“Since the sessions of last year, the Manag- 
ing Committee has had the pleasure and honor 
of having had associated with it, E. B. Nutt, 
representing the accounting members of the 
Natural Gas Department. 

“As the scope of the Accounting Section’s 
activities parallel the same field which the 
natural gas accountant covers in his work, it is 
hoped that the natural gas accountants will 
freely avail themselves of the opportunity to 
become members of any committee of the Ac- 
counting Section in which they may be inter- 





Chairman Porter 


Secretary Hartman 


ested. They are assured of a most cordial 
welcome by any committee with which they may 
elect to become affiliated. 

“It is most gratifying to report that Mr. 
Nutt’s impressions of the work of the Account- 
ing Section were most encouraging in that he 
believes the work being carried on by the Ac- 
counting Section will be of the utmost benefit 
to the natural gas industry as well as the 
natural gas accountants.” 


The Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was given by Chairman A. L. Tos- 
sell. The committee recommended for 
chairman, F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; vice- 
chairman, J. L. Conover, Jr., The Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J. The election was unanimous. 


The Report of the Exhibit Committee 
was given by its Chairman, Sidney Cur- 
ren of the Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company. This report was a brief de- 
scription of the exhibit on the Million 
Dollar Pier. 

A most important committee report was 
that presented by Harry Anderson, of 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
and chairman of the Insurance Commit- 
tee. He outlined the progress made by 
the committee and said that it had stressed 
educational work to emphasize the im- 
portance of insurance. This report is 
printed, as is also the Fire Section of the 
Insurance Handbook. This latter was 
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prepared in cooperation with the Insur- 
ance Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, and is entitled “Fire 
Insurance for Gas and Electric Utilities.” 
It is the first section, being devoted to 
fire insurance. Other sections will be 
made available when completed. 

The next report was that of John L. 
Conover, of The Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark, N. J., and 
chairman of the Committee on Office Per- 
sonnel and Development of Office Labor 
Saving Devices. This year the committee 
report is divided into three sections, 
namely— 


1. Machine Accounting for the Accounts 


Payable Department. 

2. Report of Subcommittee on Office Per- 
sonnel. 

3. Customers’ Accounting and Development 
of Bookkeeping Machines. 


All three of these reports are available 
in printed form. These reports contain 
a great deal of valuable information for 
the accountants and a thorough reading 
of all of them is recommended. 

Among the machines discussed in the 
report of the Customers’ Accounting and 
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Development of Bookkeeping Machines 
Committee are— Burroughs machine, 
Ditto machine for final billing, Dalton 
and Remington accounting machines, tab- 
ulating machine company division of the 
International Business Machines Corp., 
etc. 

The Report on Machine Accounting 
for the Accounts Payable Department 
consists of a comprehensive description of 
the machine plan of The Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., and 
a brief description of the plan of The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A thorough description of extra in- 
centive compensation plans for office em- 
ployees is featured in the Report of the 
Committee on Office Personnel. 

Part I of the Report of the Committee 
on Relations with Customers was pre- 
sented by F. F. Schauer. This report 
covered the training of employees for 
public contact work and it is available in 
printed form. Mr. Schauer’s part of the 
committee report stresses the importance 
of training present employees and new 
employees for public contact work. 


Second Accounting Session 


By H. J. STRUTH 
Editor, Natural Gas 


HERE is a tremendous field for im- 

provement in accounting procedure 
in the gas industry, particularly in stand- 
ardization and unification of accounting 
forms. This was emphasized in the re- 
port of the Committee on Uniform Clas- 
sification of Accounts, presented at the 
Wednesday session by H. M. Brundage, 
chairman. 

In his very complete report, Mr. 
3rundage pointed out that the time was 
not yet at hand for any revision of the 
national classification of accounts. Con- 
siderable work has already been done in 
preparation for first general revision in 
1930. He said that in Maryland, plans 
have been completed which will, by rea- 
son of their adoption, result in complete 


unification of public utility accounting 
in that state beginning with January 1, 
1929. 

In presenting the Report of the Com- 
mittee on State Representatives, Chair- 
man F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., gave a 
brief outline of the committee’s activi- 
ties during the past year. 

Public relations from the engineer’s 
standpoint was a subject that seemed to 
arouse considerable interest among the 
delegates. This report, presented by A. 
M. Boyd, chairman, was Part 2 of the 
Customer Relations Committee report, 
and is available in printed form. 

In the discussion that followed the 
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reading of this report, a number of 
valuable suggestions were made. A brief, 
condensed digest of the discussions fol- 
lows: 


There should be closer cooperation between 
the distribution and commercial departments. 

When company representative calls in answer 
to a complaint, he should also inspect other gas 
appliances and make report of deficiencies, or 
make proper adjustment himself. 

Service men and meter readers should make 
a special effort to wear clean working clothes 
and always be careful of the customer’s prop- 
erty. A personnel trained in these principles 
will aid in creating and keeping the good will 
of gas consumers. 

It is difficult for the engineer to see through 
the eyes of the commercial man, therefore, 
there should be closer harmony between them. 

The meter reader, although he is not always 
considered so, is really an important factor 
in the gas company’s relations with its cus- 
tomers. He should really be somewhat of a 
diplomat and is in a position to bring about a 
close and friendly relationship of the customer 
with his company. One company furnishes 
each meter reader with a note book in which he 
records any complaints made by customers. This 
information is passed on to the service depart- 
ment and is given immediate attention, thus 
making friends of its customers. 

In the final analysis, the customer really only 
looks on things as belonging to the gas com- 
pany—it makes no difference to him whether 
his complaint is the function of one department 
or another. Every employee of a gas company 
should strive for the best interests of his com- 
pany—he should take a personal interest in do- 
ing his utmost to retain the good will of the 
company’s customers. Too often, customers be- 
come aggravated unnecessarily because their 
complaint is not responded to, through the fact 
that there is too much “buck passing.” Many 
customer complaints never reach the company. 


The presence of Mr. Ford, chairman 
of the accounting section of the N. E. 
L. A., prompted the chairman to call 
upon him for a short talk to the delegates. 
Mr. Ford said that many of the ac- 
counting problems of both associations 
were similar and he is of the opinion that 
the accounting sections of both associa- 
tions can be of material help to each 
other. He assured the chairman and 
delegates that he was ready at all times 
to cooperate with the accounting section 
of the American Gas Association. 
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A. DiCarlo, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Internal Audits of Departments, 
presented a very complete and interest- 
ing report, which was alluded to by 
Chairman Porter as being literally a text 
book on this most important subject. 
This report has been printed. 

A most interesting report was pre- 
sented by G. A. Burrows, chairman of 
the Committee on Credits and Collections. 
This aroused several interesting discus- 
sions from quite a number of delegates 
present. Mr. Burrows did not read his 
report (which has been printed) but 
thoroughly explained his views concern- 
ing the various points covered by his 
paper. He said that we all know it is 
hard to pay for something that has been 
used, and since gas must be paid for 
after it has been used, it often presents 
a problem to the collection department to 
obtain payment for the company. Mr. 
Burrows said that he firmly believed there 
is an immediate need for a standard form 
of reference blank, which could be inter- 
changed by the gas companies. He said: 


“Tt is really not necessary for our gas com- 
panies to exact a deposit for gas service. I 
feel that we really carry the deposit idea to ex- 
tremes. If we could obtain more information 
about our prospective customers, it would be 
possible to eliminate gas deposits altogether. It 
should not be at all difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary credit information from the customer, if 
we explain our purpose in doing so. The gas 
company should obtain credit information from 
its customers just as any other business does. 
The gas company’s industrial business should not 
be hampered by old credit customs. We are all 
striving for more industrial business and we 
should take immediate steps to eliminate some 
of our time-worn credit customs.” 


Another vital point brought out by Mr. 
Burrows was that we work too fast; in- 
stead of giving our customers 30 days 
in which to pay their bills, we expect 
payment within five days after the bill 
is presented. He said that he believed 
we should standardize by allowing our 
customers at least 15 days in which to 
make payment for gas consumed. Often 
when a bill is not paid immediately after 
presentation, the company threatens to 
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shut off the gas supply. He condemned 
this hasty practice, and said that it creates 
ill will among customers. In every case, 
he believes that an investigation should 
be made before taking drastic action and 
making an enemy of an otherwise good 
customer. He cited the result of an in- 
vestigation to determine the percentage of 
unpaid gas bills, showing that the esti- 
mated average was probably only about 
55 to 75 one-hundredths of one per cent. 

President Fogg addressed the gather- 
ing and said that it was just about 55 
years ago that the first national gas as- 
sociation was organized. He praised the 
accounting section for the valuable work 
performed in the past and said that the 
accountant’s influence extends to every 
division of the gas business. 
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Major Forward also addressed the 
meeting, paying tribute to Chairman 
Porter and said that the service being 
performed by the Accounting Section is 
of great value to the Association. 

The importance of machine payroll 
accounting was demonstrated in another 
interesting report at this session, pre- 
sented by R. S. Pruyn, chairman of the 
Committee on Machine Payroll Account- 
ing. This report is available in printed 
form. 

The use of Burroughs machines for 
payroll accounting was clearly shown in 
a folder, distributed to the delegates, con- 
taining samples of forms used in payroll 
and labor accounting by the Westchester 
Lighting Company. 


Third Accounting Session 


HE Thursday session of the Ac- 
counting Section opened with an ad- 
dress by G. E. McKana, Statistician of 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on A. G. A. Statistics. 
Mr. McKana reviewed the work of the 
Headquarters’ Statistical Department dur- 
ing the year and cited many examples of 
the cooperation of the Statistical Depart- 
ment with other sections and committees, 
such as the paper, “Some Economic 
Aspects of the Coke Situation in 1927,” 
presented at the Production Conference 
in Rochester and embodied in the 1928 re- 
port of the Carbonization Committee of 
the Technical Section. He also cited the 
work done by the Headquarters’ Statis- 
tical Department in cooperation with the 
Committee on Economic and Engineering 
Survey of the Gas Industry, which was 
embodied in the report of that committee, 
as well as the study and analysis of Rate 
List No. 6, prepared by the Statistical De- 
partment and published in the July issue 
of the A. G. A. MonTHLY. 
In commenting on Statistical Bulletin 
No. 6, Mr. McKana said that it brought 
together and emphasized the most signif- 


icant aspects of the industry better than 
had ever been done before, and urged the 
members of the Section to familiarize 
themselves with this publication of the 
Statistical Department. In conclusion he 
paid high tribute to the vast amount of 
work accomplished by the Statistical De- 
partment and the remarkable progress 
that had characterized the first vear of its 
operation. 

After Mr. McKana’s address, upon mo- 
tion of H. C. Davidson, secretary of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
the Section extended a rising vote of 
thanks to Mr. McKana for his activities 
on behalf of the statistical work of the 
Association. 

There followed a paper by Paul Ryan, 
statistician, A. G. A., entitled “Fluctuat- 
ing Statistical Standards for Gas Util- 
ities,” in which he described some of the 
highly developed methods of modern 
statistical technique and gave many illus- 
trations of how such methods of statistical 
analysis could be applied by gas companies 
to their own data. 

Among other applications, Mr. Ryan 
cited the accuracy with which a company’s 
sales and revenues could be forecast by 
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such methods, and their value in the 
formulation of budget estimates and plans 
for the future. He stated that the chief 
value, however, of such studies was that 
they supplied the management of a com- 
pany with an objective standard which 
facilitated executive appraisal of current 
operating activities, and hence afforded 
warning well in advance of developments 
in the business which warranted adminis- 
trative or executive attention. 

Mr. Rvan’s paper is available in printed 
form. 

The discussion at the conclusion of Mr. 
Ryan’s paper developed and brought out 
many additional ways in which the statis- 
tical methods outlined in the paper could 
be applied to a company’s affairs. The 
example was cited of one company, which, 
by using the statistical methods outlined, 
had been able to make much more accurate 
and satisfactory forecasts of the capacity 
that would be required for its maximum 
day’s send-out, than had been obtained by 
the usual engineering methods. 

M. F. Reeder, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., and 
chairman of the Committee on Cost of 
Operating Motors and Mechanical Equip- 
ment, then described the work accom- 
plished by the committee during the year. 
He emphasized particularly the necessity 
of greater uniformity of accounting prac- 
tices as regards the cost of operating 
motors and mechanical equipment, and 
stressed the value of comparing such costs 
between various companies. 

The next report was presented by J. I. 
Blanchfield, statistician of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
chairman of the Committee on Fixed 
Capital Records. Mr. Blanchfield made 
an eloquent appeal on the value and neces- 
sity of maintaining fixed capital records, 
and gave a highly illuminating and in- 
structive description of methods suggested 
by the committee in inaugurating and 
maintaining accurate records of fixed cap- 
ital accounts. In conclusion he gave a 
warm testimonial to the valuable work con- 
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tributed by the younger members of his 
committee, and bespoke the continued in- 
terest and cooperation of the younger men 
in the work and activities of the section. 

Mr. Blanchfield’s report provoked ani- 
mated discussion among the members, 
particularly on the question of the use of 
life talks in computing depreciation allow- 
ances. It is available in printed form. 

The third part of the report of the 
Committee on Relations with Customers, 
was then presented by H. T. East, of the 
Public Service Company of Northern II- 
linois, Chicago, Ill., and chairman of the 
Subcommitee on General Service Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. East described the various plans in 
use for the accomplishment of organized 
customer relations or general service 
work, and discussed the objectives of cus- 
tomer relations work. His report also 
covered the organization and personnel of 
the general service department, as well as 
the factors to be considered in the loca- 
tion and arrangement of such a depart- 
ment. 


In concluding, he stressed the necessity 
of coordinating customer contact work 
by placing such work in charge of a de- 
partment organized for the purpose. 

The afternoon session was closed with 
an eloquent and inspiring address by H. 
M. Brundage, vice-president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, and 
first chairman of the Accounting Section. 
Mr. Brundage reviewed briefly the accom- 
plishments of the Accounting Section dur- 
ing the year, and paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of the Section under the leader- 
ship of Edward Porter, the retiring chair- 
man. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Brundage, the 
members of the Section then filed in- 
dividually past the outgoing and incoming 
chairmen of the Section, to express to the 
former, Mr. Porter, their appreciation of 
his services on behalf of the section, and 
to pledge to the latter, Mr. Patterson, 
their support and cooperation in the work 
of the section for the coming year. 
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Manufacturers Consider Vital Problems 


By J. B. NEALY 
American Gas Association 


HE convention session of the Manu- 

facturers’ Section was held Monday 
afternoon, Oct. 8. A large audience of 
manufacturers heard H. Leigh Whitelaw, 
chairman, present his annual _ report 
sketching the progress of the Section dur- 
ing the past year. 

After describing the reasons for the 
re-organization of the Section, “in an en- 
deavor not only to develop a closer rela- 
tionship between manufacturers in the 
same line of business, but also to provide 
the proper channels through which to 
utilize the best thought of our member- 
ship on broad policies affecting their best 
interests and the best interests of the gas 
industry as a whole,“ Mr. Whitelaw said: 


“If it is possible to do so, I would like to 
see each group of manufacturers so closely 
organized that the services available to trade 
association members in similar lines of in- 
dustry would be available to them. 

“Any problem acted on by the Manufactur- 
ers Conference requiring the action of the 
Executive Board of the Association will be 
placed before the Board not as an individu- 
alist’s expression of opinion, but as the action 
of the delegates in conference, representing 
the manufacturer membership of the A. G. A. 

“The lack of statistics in our business, to 
my mind, places us in a position of being a 
most glaring example of backwardness in in- 
dustrial America. Statistics provide a study 
for the manufacturer in determining not only 
his percentage of the available business, but 
also the indication or trend to over-production, 
and it will be appreciated that with vital sta- 
tistics available, it would be very difficult to 
interest capital in a field already saturated.” 


Oscar H. Fogg, President of the A. G. 
A., briefly addressed the meeting, and 
stated that as a whole the exhibit of 
equipment and appliances this year was 
the most impressive and comprehensive 
he had ever seen. Col. Fogg spoke of the 
close cooperation that this section had 
been able to bring about between the 
manufacturers and the gas companies, 
and in closing highly complimented the 


chairman on the work he had accom- 
plished. 

Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the Association, then spoke of 
the exhibit from the artistic standpoint, 
stating that in design and arrangement it 
was the most beautiful he had ever seen. 
He also complimented the excellence of 
the work of the Manufacturers’ Section 
under the able leadership of the chairman. 

W. E. Steinwedell, of the Gas Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, reported 
for the Nominating Committee, and said 
that the committee advised the re-elec- 
tion of Chairman Whitelaw, and the 
election of Floyd G. Curfman, of the 
Improved Equipment Co., New York, N. 
Y., as vice-chairman. 

The Section voted unanimously in fa- 
vor of the suggested slate. 

Mr. Whitelaw, in accepting, thanked 
the members for their support in re- 
electing him chairman, stating that he was 
glad of this opportunity to carry out 
further the program to help stabilize the 
business of the manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances, which had already been inaugu- 
rated. 

The chairmen of the several divisions 
of the Section were then called upon. 

The meeting was then thrown open and 
many points were discussed pro and con. 
The consensus, however, was that the 
appointment of a committee of gas ap- 
pliance manfacturers to cooperate with 
the gas producers through the American 
Gas Association was the most progressive 
step yet taken in this industry, and that 
the work was being very ably carried out. 

Frequent mention was made of the first 
conference of the Manufacturers Section, 
held at the new A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tory Building, Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 
14. The Manufacturers Section is at the 
present time considering those questions 
of particular interest to manufacturers as 
related to the gas industry. 
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Commercial Men Have Comprehensive 


Program 


By JOHN W. WEST, JR. 
Secretary, Commercial Section, American Gas Association 


HE Commercial Section’s part in 

making the tenth annual A. G. A. 
convention an outstanding success con- 
sisted of three afternoon sessions at 
which addresses on present-day problems 
were presented by speakers well qualified 
to discuss authoritatively the subjects al- 
lotted to them. Intense interest was shown 
in every paper, and there is little doubt 
that the discussion this year was par- 
ticularly lively and valuable. 

John J. Burns, of The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., and chairman 
of the Section for two successive years, 
opened the first session with the Chair- 
man’s Address. Mr. Burns stated that 
the course of the Section had been 
charted in accordance with the Three- to 
Five-Year Program of the industry, this 
program recommending that intensive ef- 
forts be made to secure cooperation 
within the gas industry, and with all 
practical enterprises and activities, out- 
side of the industry, to improve selling 
methods, to stimulate selling efforts, to 
enlarge understanding and appreciation 
of gas service with special emphasis upon 
conservation and expansion of the do- 
mestic load, upon water heating and 
house heating as additions to the domestic 
load. 

Mr. Burns said that in an effort to 
comply satisfactorily with the Three- to 
Five-Year program the American Gas 
Association’s training course for sales- 
men came into being. 

In talking of the future, Mr. Burns 
said : 

“Never during the history of the industry 
were we so favorably situated with regard to 
our opportunity to tack additional gas uses to 
the cooking, water heating, and house heating 
loads. Refrigeration, incineration, and home 
laundry gas appliances, which we are pleased 
to list under the heading of new uses, are now 
being specified with increasing regularity, in the 





J. J. Burns 


J. W. West, Jr. 


specifications for the buildings which are being 
planned for domestic use. 

“The goal of our efforts—increased domestic 
sales per meter, seems more readily attainable 
than ever before, and seems dependent only on 
our ability to apply the necessary means to 
properly stimulate sales efforts and improve 
sales methods.” 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, as given by R. J. Canniff, Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., Chicago, IIl., sug- 
gested the following: G. M. Karshner, 
Chairman; George E. Whitwell, vice- 
chairman. They were elected unani- 
mously. 

In an address entitled “Selling Gas 
Refrigeration,’ N. T. Sellman, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., of New York, said that 
today there are manufacturers ready for 
national distribution of both domestic 
and commercial units. Size, price, type, 
color, and purpose can all be provided 
for. Mr. Sellman continued as follows: 


“The present number of models is ample to ~ 
warrant establishing a refrigeration division. I 
advisedly refer to a separate division for han- 
dling refrigerators. The domestic division of 
most gas companies is already weighted down 
with too great a variety of appliances tending to 
diversify the salesmen’s attention so that no in- 
dividual appliance receives the attention it de- 
serves. To add refrigeration obviously will de- 
tract from the other appliances without doing 
refrigeration justice. 
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“A comparison of special sales effort as 
against men selling any and all domestic appli- 
ances is well illustrated by the following record 
taken from two companies operating in adjacent 
territory and using the same system of sales- 
men’s compensation: Three special retail sales- 
men sold 181 refrigerators in five months, while 
the three best combination salesmen sold 45 
during the same period. In fact, the best special 
refrigeration man sold 80 as compared to 67 
which were sold by the entire combination 
force consisting of seven men. 

“Since we started to advertise the gas re- 
frigerator through the local press, on a scale 
comparable with the other refrigerator dealers, 
we have secured enough leads to keep all the 
salesmen busy on the necessary contacting. The 
purpose of the advertising copy is to emphasize 
the silence, economy of operation, no moving 
parts and durability as the four main themes, 
repeated with but slight variation at regular 
intervals. 

Installation and inspection men have been 
thoroughly trained in refrigeration. Men 
retained for this work are carefully selected 
and no branch of our fitting service has brought 
forth more letters of commendation on efficient 
and courteous service. The same men used 
for installation work also do the necessary 
servicing. To date most of the service work 
emanates from our own follow-up rather than 
from service calls. This policy has had the 
advantage of making many firm friends for the 
company and enthusiasts for gas refrigeration. 

“A refrigeration division of proper size and 
organization can produce a greater appliance 
sales income than a group of similar size in any 
other gas appliance division. In one year’s sell- 
ing effort the refrigerator is now second in New 
York and will, with only a slight increase, be- 
come first in value, though not in quantity, com- 
pared to the gas range. Total nine months 
sales were over one-half million dollars. 

“The merchandising profit alone would not 
be sufficient reason to advocate that gas com- 
panies should energetically sell gas refrigera- 
tion. The consumption of gas, though not im- 
pressive in volume, has an excellent load factor 
and practically doubles the consumption of the 
average apartment dweller. 

“The best reason, however, for selling the gas 
refrigerator is the valuable publicity it gives 
the gas industry; it makes for the company and 
the creation in the minds of the public of the 
idea that gas is a modern fuel. People now 
speak of gas with the same respectful awe we 
have so often heard about the wonders of 
electricity: “Well, what will gas be used for 
next?” In the year and a half that we have 
been selling the refrigerator there has been a 
marked change which makes for a better ac- 
ceptance of our fuel and appliances. I am con- 
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fident that in a few years the results will dem- 
onstrate the value of this new public concep- 
tion of gas as a modern fuel. 

“In combination gas and electric companies, 
the question must arise as to whether they 
will handle both gas and electric refrigerators, 
and if they do to what extent will they push 
the gas refrigerator. The ultimate answer to 
these questions is not within the control of the 
utility. The relative merits of the two methods 
of refrigeration will, in the last analysis, be the 
determining factor. The public has the intelli- 
gence and power for selecting what is most de- 
serving of its support. Economy of operation 
means a great deal to the average person; so 
does uninterrupted service, and when you add 
to this absolute silence, durability, and sim- 
plicity worked out to a degree that does not 
bear comparison, then the public’s choice is a 
foregone conclusion. Never before has the 
major part of the gas industry had a service 
application to sell, which is not only best ac- 
complished with gas, but is also cheaper than 
any other method. Is it unreasonable if cus- 
tomers lose faith in a company which fails to 
offer the best and cheapest that can be made 
available? 

“If you support this activity with all your 
effort, I assure you that refrigeration will be 
as common an application for gas as cooking, 
and this accomplishment will be brought about 
in a fraction of the time it took to acquire 
the cooking load.” 


Frank H. Knapp, National Refriger- 
ator Co., New Haven, Conn., spoke as 
follows in the ensuing discussion : 


“The public wants refrigeration; it is begin- 
ning in greater numbers to want silent, motor- 
less refrigeration, and the gas companies have 
a splendid opportunity in pushing this new and 
improved equipment, to render a distinct serv- 
ice to the public and in return increase their 
load and appliance business, and establish them- 
selves on a firmer standing with the public.” 


H. W. Foulds, Servel Sales, Inc., said 
that gas companies are entitled to great 
credit for assistance rendered the manu- 
facturers in developing the units to the 
present degree of perfection and in the 
commercial sales support given. 

Following the refrigeration address and 
discussion, there were two papers on the 
New England cooperative regional ad- 
vertising program by M. B. Webber, 
Athol Gas & Electric Co., and C. D. 
Williams, secretary, New England Gas 
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Ass’n. This program has been covered 
in detail in several past issues of the 
MONTHLY, and the high spots of the ad- 
dresses will be given here only. 

Extreme confidence in the results of 
the $150,000 newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was expressed by Mr. Webber and 
Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Webber said that in planning the 
expenditure of the $150,000 all possible 
advertising media were considered with 
the result that it was decided for the 
first year at least to use newspapers ex- 
clusively. He said: 


“Advertisements are now appearing in 132 
newspapers of which 29 are foreign language. 
The total circulation is 3,000,000 in cities and 
towns where the contributing companies have 
1,100,000 gas meters. The space for this year’s 
campaign of nine months will be approximately 
1,050,000 lines of advertising.” 


Mr. Williams said that if the gas in- 
dustry would spend two per cent of the 
gross sales of manufactured gas in ad- 
vertising, there would be available a fund 
of $10,500,000. He explained that this 
would mean approximately $750,000, for 
advertising in New England. He con- 
tinued as follows: 


“We are not doing this nor shall we be- 
cause we are still dealing with uncertain fac- 
tors. We have made a start at 4/10th of one 
per cent. We shall not hope, with our pres- 


ent program to get abreast of actual competi- 


tion because we shall not for some time to come 
catch up with the already established public 
consciousness of competitive markets created 
by years of previous advertising activities. But 
we can hope to claim a share of this public 
acceptance by setting forth our claims clearly, 
continuously and convincingly.” 


Both Mr. Webber and Mr. Williams 
stated that the real results may require 
three years for accomplishment, and pos- 
sibly five or ten, since the competition 
which the gas industry is facing will 
never be less than it is at present and 
will probably be even keener. 

One definite result of the campaign 
was quoted by Mr. Webber. He said 
that one gas company reported the sale 
of many more gas refrigerators during 
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the period of advertising refrigeration 
than it had sold in the entire previous 
vear. He said: 


“The tremendous grasp of sports and outdoor 
life upon the leisure time of an enormous sec- 
tion of our population is still further infring- 
ing upon the time spent in home preparation 
of food. However, this will be neutralized by 
increased interest in health and cleanliness which 
are being popularized through the friendly co- 
operative effort of certain allied industries. 

“While our primary purpose in this newspaper 
campaign is to develop ‘gas consciousness’ rather 
than increase sales in any local community, we 
are fully confident that the latter will ulti- 
mately appear and its occurrence will be in 
direct proportion to the degree in which the 
gas company actively identifies itself with the 
campaign.” 


Clifford E. Paige, chairman of the 
Committee on National Advertising, 
asked the help of all present in the 
formulation of a practicable idea of co- 
operative advertising. He outlined the 
work of the committee in operating as a 
fact-finding body, and said, among other 
things: 

“Much has been said about the success of 
cooperative enterprise of other industries in 
advertising. In our case it is well to bear 
in mind that we have something most indus- 
tries who have profited so largely by that 
undertaking have not. And that is, with 
more than 1,000 gas companies doing some 
advertising, and with an organization doing 
a great deal toward the idea, we are not 
handicapped to the extent some industries are. 

“If it is your idea that a greater interest 
should be taken in national advertising; it 
is your business to sell it to your people, be- 
cause the financing of national advertising is 
its only obstacle.” 


“Merchandising Advertising” was 
covered in two splendid papers by Will- 
iam O’Donnell, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Henry 
Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York. 

Mr. O’Donnell stated that in the daily 
newspaper gas companies have 90 per 
cent of the solution to their whole ad- 
vertising problem. He spoke as follows: 


“In using the printed word to supplement the 
activities of salesmen, we find ready-made in 
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the daily newspaper the perfect medium. It 
leaves nothing to be desired. It goes into the 
homes of our customers, and is received there 
as a good friend of the family. It need make 
no apologies. It is searched from page to page 
for information and opinion to make the family 
life more pleasant and convenient. 

“Advertising announcements are accepted as 
being just as important a service of the news- 
paper as the news, fiction, features, editorials, 
and comic strips. All you have to do is to 
make your sales message attractive and under- 
standable. Your audience is there, receptive and 
friendly, waiting to hear what you have to say. 

“Only a few weeks ago in one of our large 
cities occurred a case in point. A special sale 
of gas ranges was on. The inducement was a 
cut in price made possible by special arrange- 
ment with the manufacturer. This had been 
advertised in the newspapers for six days, dur- 
ing which time more than fifty per cent of the 
quota for a full month had been obtained. Then 
came a sudden cold snap. The range advertis- 
ing was withdrawn and a smash was made on 
gas house heating and room heating. This broke 
into the regular program for only two days. 

“What was the result? Heating business, of 
course, came in as expected. But range sales 
dropped off almost to nothing. Street salesmen, 
floor salespeople, district representatives, all 
became panicky. Many of them did not know 
the range advertising had been interrupted. They 
only knew something was wrong. And the fol- 
lowing week, when the range advertising was 
resumed, the sales jumped as if by magic. 

“No substitute can be found for the news- 
paper as an agency to carry a message quickly, 
forcefully, and convincingly to a large number 
of persons. 

“Sales do not make themselves. The imagina- 
tion of the prospective customer must be stimu- 
lated. No matter how good your advertising, 
it is nothing more than an aid to the salesman. 
It multiplies his man power. The salesman or 
manager who sits back and depends upon ad- 
vertising to do the whole job is fooling himself. 
The advertising man is essentially a part of the 
merchandising force. 

“Every desirable article or service passes 
through a transition period before being ac- 
cepted by the public. Time must elapse before 
old habits and prejudices are broken down, and 
informative advertising which we have done for 
years in favor of new ideas in gas appliances 
was necessary. Now the public waits to be im- 
pressed with a more intensive form of appeal. 
In this nothing takes the place of the special 
campaign.” 


Mr. Obermeyer made a plea for more 
advertising specifically merchandising in 
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nature. He stated that merchandising 
advertising should be of such a character 
that it is not only useful but vitally neces- 
sary to the successful promotion of sales. 


He outlined the purposes behind the 
use of coupons in his company’s adver- 
tising, and stated that a method has been 
devised to separate the “live leads” from 
those coupons filled out by people merely 
seeking information. He continued as 
follows: 


“Direct mail advertising is not a substitute 
for any other form of advertising. If it is 
well backed up by newspaper advertising, and 
if customer relations are all they should be, it 
can perform great productive work. We mail 
out continuously between 75,000 and 100,000 
pieces of sales letters and advertising literature 
each month, not including some 600,000 sent 
with gas bills. The former are sent to se- 
lected lists which took more than a year merely 
to prepare.” 


Mr. Obermeyer stressed the value of 
an accurate mailing list if results are to 
be expected from direct mail effort. In 
concluding he said: 


“I suggest to advertise our essential business 
in a merchandising way. This means to see as 
one of our own public; to think as public serv- 
ants of the community, and to advertise as 
manufacturers, retailers, distributors, and pro- 
ducers of a service that in most respects is tan- 
gible, measurable, aand marketable.” 


R. C. Edlund, managing director of 
Cleanliness Institute, then presented an 
address entitled, “Cleanliness and Gas 
Sales,” in which he said: 


“According to leading men of the gas indus- 
try, hot water, heated by gas, is probably the 
single biggest outlet for greater gas consump- 
tion through existing meters. In striving, then, 
for increased gas consumption from existing 
meters, the company that would sell hot water 
heating must first inquire: What is hot water 
for? There is just one important use. The use 
of hot water in the home is identical with the 
use for soap in the home. One word tells the 
story. That word is cleanliness. Cleanliness, 
properly developed, is the golden key to new 
market opportunity for both your industry and 
mine. 
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“The soap manufacturers were the first to 
realize these possibilities and to put them to 
work, In February, 1928, the Association began 
advertising. In magazines and newspapers we 
use this year $450,000 of space. Over 260,000,- 
000 times this year our advertising is telling the 
cleanliness story. 

“Early among the business groups interested 
were representatives of the gas industry and of 
the makers of gas water heaters. The wide- 
spread response to a single letter sent out to the 
gas industry has been surprising. From all 
parts of the country have come expressions of 
interest. In many instances companies took 
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definite action, such as the use, in advertising, 
of slogans, ideas, or phrases based on our clean- 
liness advertising. 

“Particularly close has been cooperation with 
the New England Gas Association. Notable 
also has been the interest of hot water heater 
manufacturers. 


“The gas industry is ten times as big as the 
soap industry. If the gas industry will devote 
through its constituent units one-tenth as much 
time and thought and money, as the soap indus- 
try is investing in cleanliness education and 
cleanliness advertising, you will double in vol- 
ume the effort we are making.” 


Second Commercial Session 


WO closely allied subjects, sales- 

men’s training and salesmen’s com- 
pensation, and a major selling job for 
the industry, selling water heating, were 
the principal topics discussed at the 
second session of the Section. 

Howard Williams, of the Business 
Training Corp., described the sales sur- 
vey on which the new American Gas 
Association course in Domestic Gas Sales- 
manship is based. “This survey,” he said, 
“was designed to disclose the best selling 
methods now in use in the industry.” 

Mr. Williams stated that while the 
survey indicated that the best selling 
methods of the gas industry compared 
favorably with those employed by other 
industries with whom his organization 
had been associated, there was much 
room for improvement in the closing and 
following-up methods employed by sales- 
men in the gas industry. He outlined 
the contents of the six units which com- 
prise the course, and gave further de- 
tails which have been covered in recent 
issues of the MonTHLy and in special 
letters mailed to the membership. 

President Fogg stated that in his 
opinion the inauguration of the sales 
course represented the outstanding activ- 
ity of the Commercial Section for the 
year and gave it his hearty personal ap- 
proval. Managing Director Forward 
referred to the splendid response already 
received from member companies and 
stated that the course would be recog- 


nized as one of the greatest services ren- 
dered to member companies by the As- 
sociation to date. 

In opening the symposium on Sales- 
man’s Compensation, C. A. _ Bigler, 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
outlined that company’s present compen- 
sation schedules inaugurated Jan. 1, as 
follows: 


A substantial monthly drawing account or 
guaranteed minimum against which all com- 
missions are applied. A revenue or load-build- 
ing commission varying in amount according 
to the gas revenue value of the equipment 
sold, taking into consideration annual gross 
revenue, annual net revenue, and load charac- 
teristics. A percentage of the gross profit 
resulting from merchandising sales. A _ per- 
centage of all cash down-payments collected 
with orders. Special temporary bonuses or 
penalties applied or taken off at any time for 
such purposes as special drives on certain ap- 
pliances, introduction of new equipment, the 
disposition of obsolete stock, or the penalizing 
of certain undesirable merchandising activities. 


He stated that the new schedule applied 
alike to the four gas new business depart- 
ment divisions, domestic, house heating, 
industrial, and hotel and restaurant, and 
said that the schedule was producing 
equally desirable results in the solicitation 
of these different classes of business. 

In comparing the accomplishments of 
the domestic gas division under the new 
plan during the first six months of 1928 
with the corresponding previous period 
he said: 
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“The same 26 representatives selling the 
same merchandise and the same manufac- 
tured gas at the same prices, and with an 
increase of only 1 per cent in number of cus- 
tomers, sold an increase of 19.2 per cent in 
appliances, reflecting an increase of 11.6 per 
cent in domestic gross gas revenue. They in- 
creased materially their personal compensa- 
tions, and at the same time decreased the 
expense of the division by 11 per cent. The in- 
crease of 11.6 per cent in domestic gas gross 
revenue was accomplished in spite of the loss 
of 609 customers to the house heating classi- 
fication. 

“The sales of such extremely desirable 
revenue-producing domestic equipment as 
storage water heaters were increased by 57.3 
per cent during this six-months period, not- 
withstanding that range sales were increased 
over the same period of 1927 by 29.8 per cent. 
In the house heating field during the same 
period, 609 manufactured gas _ installations 
were made, the revenue commissions auto- 
matically causing the house heating salesmen 
to solicit the largest revenue-producing in- 
stallations first. In the industrial and com- 
mercial fields also, the salesmen have devel- 
oped much additional load of the most profit- 
able character.” 


Merle E. Skinner, vice-president, New 
York Power and Light Corp., gave it 
as his opinion that the two important 
fundamentals of any compensation sched- 
ule are simplicity and maximum incen- 
tive for sales with satisfactory control 
retained over the action of the salesmen. 
With a high degree of supervision, he 
stated, control over the men can be re- 
tained with a lower proportion of the 
total compensation in the form of salary 
and a greater proportion in the form of 
commission and bonus thereby producing 
greater incentive for sales efforts. 

Because the business relationship of 
the gas company is more continuous with 
its customers than is true with many 
other industries, Mr. Skinner said that 
the gas industry has more at stake in 
maintaining public confidence, making it 
essential that the proper control be ex- 
ercised at all times over the activities of 
the salesmen. Two elements to be con- 
sidered in making up a compensation plan 
including salary, commission, and load 
building bonus are the amount of control 
necessary and the amount of supervision 
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available. Load-building bonuses should 
reflect the worth of the sale to the gas 
company—that is, the gross merchandise 
profit and the gross profit of the sale of 
gas required to operate the appliance. 
The relative values giving these profits 
are difficult to set out in advance, he said. 
“In our own company we have used 20 
per cent of the merchandise profit indi- 
cating that our own opinion is that the 
gross commodity profit is five times as 
important as the gross merchandise 
profit,” he continued. He described the 
plan of compensation used by his com- 
pany where salesmen handle both gas and 
electric appliances, and in referring to the 
results of the compensation plan to date 
he said: 


“It is distinctly beneficial from the point of 
view of public relations and trade relations. 
It minimizes overselling, misrepresentation and 
encourages the cultivation of a friendly and 
cordial relationship with the customers that 
is distinctly beneficial.” 


W. R. Evans, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., outlined the plan in use by 
his company, as follows: 


“On Feb. 1 we inaugurated a salary and 
commission arrangement. We guaranteed our 
sales people a minimum of their former flat 
salary for a period of six months. We pay 
$50 monthly to so-called short hour sales- 
women, and $75 to $100 monthly to full time 
salespeople. The latter flat salary is gradu- 
ated according to special duties assigned to 
certain individuals. 

“Following are the rates of commissions 
paid on the different types of merchandise: 


I CIID ao .c 5. ckdscavcdoctessadhveenntae 1% 
Ne fe hn oe a on oslo eee Aaa 2% 
I ON ck wapeaddec.caeniavnvesaeienen 2% 
IN ha anc ns o inldccacavclcccnesicecsduaanean 2% 
NOD | kis ch whicnsdnesshewsnn<6dasssnsnaieniel 2% 
EE ROI 6c cocecccucdveser cee svecedcuetl 3% 


“Large sums of money have been spent in 
advertising mechanical refrigeration; as a re- 
sult, a lower percentage of commission is paid 
on those sales because we feel that the sales- 
man is only called upon to close the sale. A 
higher commission is paid on small merchan- 
dise because a larger volume will have to be 
sold to make as much money as they did be- 
fore. 

“In addition to the salary and commission, 
we pay our sales people a small p.m. (premium 
money) for cash sales. We also pay our 

(Continued on page 712) 
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Third Commercial Session 


By HENRY OBERMEYER 
Assistant to Vice-President, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


HE experiences of individual gas 

companies in cooperation with deal- 
ers and plumbers and in recent develop- 
ments in house heating by gas were of- 
fered and discussed during a symposium 
on these subjects conducted by the Com- 
mercial Section at its last session on 
Thursday afternoon. 

Discussion on dealer cooperation was 
led by A. J. Peters, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. In his 
paper, which was referred to frequently 
in the course of the discussion, Mr. Peters 
advised gas companies to learn lessons of 
other industries who, as he pointed out in 
a number of examples, were cooperating 
with the plumbing trade with striking suc- 
cess. He said: 


“Other agencies and organizations are mak- 
ing merchants out of plumbers and through 
this means are creating merchandising out- 
lets for the gas industry as well as other 
industries on an enormous scale. For this 
reason, however, the gas industry can com- 
pete with other industries for the plumbers’ 
interest only by offering inducements equally 
as good as others. The plumber must be ap- 
proached definitely on the basis of his own 
net profits.” 


Mr. Peters added that as a small be- 
ginning of such cooperative work the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York had 
within a short time sold 360 large instal- 
lations through 64 plumbing shops. 

Others who spoke on the subject of 
dealer cooperation included C. M. Ganger, 
president of the Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation of Dayton, Ohio, and J. J. Winn, 
Jr., of the Fall River Gas Works Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass. Mr. Ganger ex- 
pressed the viewpoint of the plumbers 
which he said was entirely favorable to- 
ward cooperative activities with the gas 
industry. Mr. Winn suggested that gas 
companies who had tried dealer coopera- 
tion and failed would find that they would 
have to correct some of their own policies 


and practices before attempting coopera- 
tion along this line. After having done 
this, he said, his company found that it 
had all it could do to keep up with the 
practical sales suggestions offered by their 
plumber friends. 

Discussions on house heating were con- 
ducted by a representative group includ- 
ing the following: F. M. Rosenkrans, of 
the Gas Service Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Geo. E. Whitwell, of the Equitable 
Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. B. 
Clemmitt, of the Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md.; P. A. Nelles, of 
the Malden and Melrose Gas Light Com- 
pany, Malden, Mass.; B. H. Long, of the 
Kompak Company, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; and A. L. Klees, of the Combustion 
Utilities Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Whitwell, in speaking of his ex- 
periences with house heating, touched 
again on the subject of dealer cooperation, 
when he said that all house heating instal- 
lations in Pittsburgh are made by heating 
contractors, to whom the company gives a 
commission of 15 per cent on each boiler 
installed, and 25 per cent if the boiler is 
sold by the contractors. 

Mr. Whitwell said he found that the 
automatic pilots with which house heating 
boilers are equipped today present very 
little difficulty in their operation, thus 
showing a marked improvement over 
former types. Most of the trouble today, 
he said, comes from the fact that the 
owner tampers with his equipment or 
does not know how to take proper care of 
it. 


“Tt is remarkable how closely estimates 
of heating cost can be made,” Mr. Whit- 
well said. “They are invaluable to the gas 
companies as a selling aid in stimulating 
the use of gas for house heating.” 

“The opportunity for gas companies to 
sell their fuel for house heating is today at 
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its best,” according to Mr. Rosenkrans. 
He continued as follows: 


“Tt is better than yesterday because of the 
vital work which has been done by some com- 
panies. The country is more receptive today 
than it ever was for automatic, effortless 
house heating service. Tomorrow, unless gas 
companies generally enter upon intensive pro- 
grams, they will find more keen competition 
from both the coal industry and the oil in- 
dustry than they are finding today.” 


Commenting upon the facilities avail- 
able to the gas companies in pushing 
house heating, Mr. Rosenkrans said: 


“Gas companies who have heretofore hesi- 
tated because of ignorance of best practice 
need no longer do so because the work done 
by the American Gas Association and com- 
panies within the Association has made avail- 
able data and experience which were generally 
applicable. The manufacturers of house heat- 
ing equipment have brought their product to 
a very high standard, and are furnishing in- 
formation and service as to the proper selec- 
tion of their equipment for a given situation. 
The big problem which we have confronting 
us as viewed by the speaker is the selling 
problem.” 


Mr. Rosenkrans went on to say that 
in his opinion advertising and sales efforts 
have featured too much the technicalities 
of the heating apparatus. The customer 
cares very little as to the construction of 
the heating equipment or the mechanical 
details, it being assumed that our equip- 
ment is of the highest class, he said. The 
story the customer likes presented to him 
is from his angle—what it means to him 
in comfort, luxury, health and well-being 
to himself and his family. 

Mr. Rosenkrans added that the enter- 
ing wedge in securing a large amount of 
house heating business in his experience 
had been through the use of automatic 
gas conversion. 

The subject of conversions was dealt 
with at greater length and more detail by 
other speakers on the program. Much 
valuable data on this subject was pre- 
sented and may be found by referring to 
the printed proceedings of this meeting. 

On this subject Mr. Klees said: 
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“Our interest in conversion equipment has 
not been that of a permanent means of acquir- 
ing a house heating load, but more of the 
nature of a temporary aid or stepping stone 
which will allow the gas company to educate 
the public in the advantages of house heating 
through the sale of an equipment which will 
perhaps involve a minimum of sales resistance, 

“Adequate records have been kept of a large 
number of house heating installations with a 
standard type of conversion equipment during 
the past season, and the results obtained 
have been as consistent as can be expected, 
and the average for the entire group has 
shown a result which indicates that there is 
no material difference in seasonal efficiency 
between a well-designed conversion installa- 
tion and the general type of gas-fired furnace 
equipment on the market today.” 


KEEPING INFORMED 

Mr. Klees suggested that the greatest 
progress could be made by keeping in 
touch with what is being accomplished in 
the general field of house construction, 
ventilation, and heating engineering so 
that the gas-fired furnace equipment of 
the future will incorporate the most up 
to date advancements of this branch of 
science using such innovations as correct 
humidification, air-cleansing and general 
air conditioning. 

In dealing with the economic factor, 
Mr. Long said: 


“To find that there are hundreds of people 
who are willing to pay twice as much for gas 
as for other fuels is a lesson in the true 
value of comfort and convenience which many 
gas men have not yet fully learned. I have 
no patience with those who sit back and 
wait for cheaper rates for gas. Lower prices 
in any commodity are the result of increased 
use and not the cause.” 


Mr. Clemmitt, of Baltimore, Md., 
stated that, on Oct. 1, there were 1816 
central house heating installations in the 
city of Baltimore. He also discussed the 
servicing of plants not sold by the gas 
company. 

Mr. Nelles, of Malden, Mass., brought 
out such facts as installation costs, cost 
of servicing, gas consumption, and cost 
to customers, in his contribution to the 
symposium. 
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Technical Sessions Prove Valuable 


By A. GORDON KING 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


N unity there is strength and in num- 

bers a multitude of wisdom. To these 
add conspicuously able leadership and at 
once there is created a relentlessly suc- 
cessful whole. 

Such is the Technical Section today, 
and the writer bears witness to this 
growth out of the following first hand 
knowledge: Nineteen years ago a junior 
member of the American Gas Institute, 
fifteen years ago elected to active mem- 
bership, and for the last five years acting 
secretary of this Section during the con- 
vention. 

Calling the tenth annual meeting of the 
Technical Section to order, in the second 
successive year of his incumbency, Chair- 
man Walter C. Beckjord paid adequate 
tribute to his associates and recognized 
the valuable addition of the natural gas 
men. The chairman’s address skilfully 
blended the present status of the industry 
with a prophetic vision of the future. 
Among other things, he said: 


“It is very gratifying to note the enthusiasm 
when a request for any committee work is 
made; the men of the industry seem to realize 
that it is an obligation on the part of each one 
of them to contribute their effort in making for 
progress. It is an old commentary that the 
busiest men are the ones who give most freely 
of their time and effort. 

“The conservative mind takes new ideas 
rather slowly and weighs them carefully in the 
balance before adopting them. In an industry 
of the magnitude of the gas industry it is not 
advisable to attempt to change everything over- 
night or too often. Change does not necesarily 
mean progress but if we are going to keep 
up with the procession we must be constantly on 
the lookout for new ideas. 

“One of the factors which should carry great 
weight in our plans for the future is the train- 
ing of young men to take care of the future 
of the gas business. It is important that the 
gas industry and the Technical Section cooper- 
ate with the universities, and this applies not 
only to research work but to the training of 
men to take their places as leaders of thought 





W. C. Beckjord 


A. G. King 


in the gas industry. The success of an indus- 
try often evolves from a single idea. 

“It takes a peculiar attitude of mind to be 
a research engineer. It involves unalterable de- 
termination to search for the truth. He must 
have confidence in the work he is doing and 
feel that he is accomplishing work of real bene- 
fit to civilization. To make progress there 
must be ‘confidence that work is proceeding 
along the right lines. 

“There may be hesitancy upon the part of 
some to adopt new ideas too soon. There is 
always a difference in the way apparatus works 
in a laboratory and the manner in which it per- 
forms in the field subject to operating condi- 
tions. The development of long-distance trans- 
mission of gas, both manufactured and natural, 
has resulted in wide public interest. 

“The American Gas Association has recog- 
nized the tremendous value of research by ap- 
pointing a committee consisting of many of the 
chief operating executives of the gas industry, 
under the chairmanship of H. C. Abell, who 
was president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion for two successive years. 

“Research cannot be confined to purely tech- 
nical aspects of the problem; broad public 
policy and financial consideration enter into it 
very largely. Research itself is not sufficient; 
there must be actual application based on facts 
developed, and these applications must go hand 
in hand with commercial policies as well. 

“The development of outdoor apparatus is 
coming along. Boilers, water gas sets, coke 
oven plants, etc., are being built out of doors 
and the electric manufacturing companies are 
developing hydrogen cooled apparatus such as 
motor generators, frequency changers and con- 
densers which can be installed out of doors at 
reduced investment costs. The savings in in- 
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vestment have already been noted through out- 
door installations such as holders, purifiers, coke 
oven plants, etc., and it will show greater prog- 
ress in years to come. 

“It is within the realms of possibility that 
turbo generators, boilers and other plant equip- 
ment may be erected and operated without build- 
ings. It becomes largely a question of cost, 
and, of course, it must be a process of develop- 
ment. 

“There is still the possibility of the develop- 
ment of the gas-fired turbine of 35 to 45 per 
cent thermal efficiency, which would be double 
the thermal efficiency of the modern electric 
plant. This might put the gas industry in a 
position to sell gas to the electric industry for 
generating electricity. 

“The combination gas and electric plant is 
still a matter of intensive interest to engineers 
of both industries. It appears that this is 
largely the answer to the utilization and sale 
of by-products in markets in which they are 
subject to keen competition. 

“There is always a possibility of developing 
a new form of gas to distribute. The problems 
of producing methane and the methanization of 
blue gas merit careful and continued study. The 
tendency toward lower B.t.u. standard seems to 
be more pronounced. The Illinois Commission 
has approved a 480 B.t.u. standard for the Joliet 
district. 

“There has been installed at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, a dehydration plant which has been 
in operation only a short time but long enough 
to show that it will accomplish the results for 
which it was designed. 

“Constant development of improved methods 
of production and distribution forecasts the 
possibility of larger industrial development be- 
cause the gas industry is placing itself in the 
position of taking care of the large industrial 
requirements and at rates that are mutually ad- 
vantageous. This industrial development, how- 
ever, must be predicated on a detailed under- 
standing and analysis of the sales possibilities. 
If too much peak load business is developed it 
will put the investment in plant out of balance 
with the net return. Some determined effort 
must be made to sell off-peak business on a 
basis that industry can afford to pay and to 
allow some margin of profit to the gas company 
over their costs. 

“The average capital turnover in the gas in- 
dustry now is on the basis of four or five years, 
which puts a tremendous handicap on invest- 
ment in the gas business, because in many other 
lines of business the turnover is made not only 
annually but in some cases three and four times 
a year, and even more. 

“It would seem that it should be the engi- 
neer’s constant thought and effort to get to the 
point where the investment can be reduced to 
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at least half of what it now is, and perhaps 
less. The engineer is perhaps more fully aware 
of the scope of the problems involved because 
of his training and experience, and he should 
develop himself to have a broad perspective 
which is necessary to plan for the future of a 
great industry like the gas industry. This 
is not a problem to be solved from day to day 
but over a period of years. It involves con- 
tact with other industries and not only with 
problems that are directly incident to the gas 
business. 

“During my two-year term of office as chair- 
man of the Technical Section, I have constantly 
stressed the idea that the engineer must consider 
phases of the gas business which at first glance 
are not entirely within his province. Some 
chance must be taken in any kind of business 
and if there seems to be a reasonable degree 
of commercial possibility in any new idea it 
should be given a fair opportunity to make good. 
It may be necessary to temper reason with judg- 
ment; but progress in a forward direction 
should always be paramount. 

“Economic Survey Committee: The work of 
the committee this year has been exceedingly 
important and it should be made the foundation 
of the Technical Section. This work should be 
continued indefinitely. 

“Distribution Committee: The Distribution 
Committee has carefully studied the possibili- 
ties of research in pipe joints, also pipe cover- 
ings and pipe corrosion. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has done a great deal of work along these 
lines and some plan of cooperation will be 
worked out with them. 

“The Carbonization Committee has done in- 
tensive work: it is giving greater attention 
to market possibilities for coke and other by- 
products, the leading problem in the production 
of coal gas. 

“The Chemical Committee is presenting a 
very interesting and valuable paper to the Tech- 
nical Section on ‘Meter Diaphragms.’ 

“The Water Gas Committee has done a full 
year’s work on the following subjects: 

1. Equipment used in Water Gas Manufac- 
ture. 

2. Water Gas Tar Emulsion. 

3. Chemical Coordination Committee. 

4. Problems for Investigation. 

“One of the important assignments of the 
Economic Survey Committee to the Water Gas 
Committee was that of low gravity water gas 
and experimental work has been done at Phila- 
delphia and Pontiac. The engineer must be- 
come a salesman, to sell himself and his ideas, 
in order that he may not be overshadowed by 
other departments which have for their purpose 
the sales idea. 

“Decision cannot entirely be based on tech- 
nical points. It is very seldom that problems 
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involving the future of the business can be 
solved by the facts only. Judgment, based on 
broad understanding of all the conditions in- 
volved, will always have a prominent place at 
the conference table and this judgment can only 
be achieved by thorough study, experience and 
a proper conception of all the factors affecting 
the industry. 

“Certainly no one is better qualified from every 
viewpoint than the engineer to take his proper 
place in the councils of any industry. The gas 
industry needs the best trained brains and the 
broadest experience to keep up the high stand- 
ard of service established in the past and guide 
it to a degree of economic and engineering suc- 
cess greater than has yet been achieved.” 


Following Mr. Beckjord’s address 
came the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee by its chairman, J. P. Haftenkamp, 
(Rochester, N. Y., Gas & Electric Corp.) 
The officers elected for next year are: 
Chairman, Harry E. Bates, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
vice-chairman, B. V. Pfeiffer, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Bates, of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., and chairman 
of the Economic and Engineering Survey 
Committee, in a few well-chosen words 
presented a report covering the past 
year’s progress. Stating that this commit- 
tee has functioned for two years and out- 
lining some of the more important prob- 
lems facing the engineer of today, Mr. 
Bates called upon the subcommittee chair- 
men and associates. Paul Ryan, statistician, 
A. G. A., showed clearly the importance 
of statistical studies in interpreting the 
trends and cross-currents of the industry, 
and F. C. Weber, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., followed with 
a summary of the mixed gas studies and 
clearly brought out the effect of varying 
specific gravities, heating value content, 
etc. 


An interesting interlude was the spirited 
account of a recent European visit and 
the graceful tribute paid to gas men on 
the other side by C. J. Ramsburg, Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. There was included 
a masterly exposition of the economics of 
ammonia recovery as well as a plea for 
further research activities. 


F, A. Lydecker, The Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., re- 
ported continued progress in the paper 
on the economics of high pressure dis- 
tribution, citing as an example a specific 
problem capably and interestingly worked 
out. 

M. I. Mix, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., in his report on 
the effect of the house heating load, pre- 
sented recommendations for specific cases, 
each most carefully analyzed. 

W. J. Murdoch, Coal Products Mfg. 
Co., Joliet, Ill., reported on light gravity 
gas production, completing the formal 
presentation of the report. Details of 
the report will not be given here since it 
has been printed and is available. 

Interesting discussion on all phases of 
the report. Among those taking part 
were: A. G. Ford, R. H. Whipple, D. P. 
Hartson, E. A. Munyan, M. E. Benish, 
R. A. Carter, R. G. Griswold, H. Vitting- 
hoff, and others. 

The final paper of this session was pre- 
sented by F. W. Steere, Semet-Solvay 
Co., New York, N. Y., on gas plant de- 
sign. Among other things Mr. Steere 
said was that whenever a gas plant is to 
be built, considerations are encountered 
that have to do with the unexpected load, 
the type of plant most suitable to meet 
that load, the changes which time will 
bring during the life of the plant, the 
prices of gas making materials, the income 
which may be expected from all products 
made and the overhead items of capital- 
ization, management, and depreciation. In 
making the plans for such an undertaking, 
it is necessary to reduce all these factors 
beforehand to some form of mathematical 
calculation. 

The ensuing discussion was from all 
quarters and indicated the intense interest 
of the engineers present. J. P. Haften- 
kamp, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., suggested that 12 engi- 
neers apply the data to their own plants 
and present the story to the next Produc- 
tion Conference. 
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Second Technical Session 


HE report of the Carbonization 

Committee was presented by the 
chairman, H. H. Mimsworth, Consolid- 
ated Gas Co. of N. Y. It was a weird 
experience for each speaker found that 
his words were being carried over the 
Blue Net Work as a test for the evening 
broadcast. But no further—for the stu- 
dios in New York were the ultimate re- 
cipients of all that was said at the meeting. 





The report of the committee is so com- 
plete and so voluminous that space pro- 
hibits detailed mention; the reader is re- 
ferred to the printed material. In the 
discussion following, W. G. Rich, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., raised 
the point that local conditions govern. the 
coke sales and may differ materially ; 
“service to samples” is often to be pre- 
ferred. Quality and service are the two 
best sellers of coke. 

The next speaker, S. R. Church, New 
York, N. Y., dealt with low-temperature 
tar and its economic value. He differed 
with many of the conclusions presented, 
his interest being largely in wood preser- 
vation. Professor J. T. Ward, M. I. T., 
referring to plant tests, said that import- 
ant differences are shown in gas, tar and 
ammonia yields. “The economics of each 
local situation must govern,” said the 
speaker. 

H. C. Porter, Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
fined his remarks to coke quality, ampli- 
fying his printed report by presenting 
more recent tests for comparison pur- 
poses. 

The survey of coals study was outlined 
by J. S. Haug, The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. who pointed out 
that volatile and fixed carbon are not true 
gas making indicators. 

In referring to low-temperature car- 
bonization, C. J. Wright, Combustion 
Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y., pointed 
out that processes are still largely in the 
experimental stage. Prof. S. W. Parr, 
Univ. of Illinois, also spoke on low-tem- 


perature carbonization and said that tests 
had been made on many varied coals. 

E. C. Uhlig, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and chairman of 
the Chemical Committee, presented his re- 
port briefly, recommending many activi- 
ties for next year’s committee. Mr. 
Uhlig also reported progress on the Gas 
Chemist’s Handbook. 

This was followed with a few remarks 
by President Fogg. Among the outstand- 
ing points advanced by the President was 
a suggestion that the Beal Medal Com- 
mittee be made more representative. 
Alexander Forward, managing director, 
in a few well chosen remarks paid his 
tribute to the chairman and officers of 
the section. 

R. W. Thomas, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., then presented his il- 
lustrated talk on “Protane and Butane.” 
Since this address is printed, further 
details will be omitted here. 

O. K. Smith, United Light & Railways 
Co., Davenport, la., described experience 
with propane and butane as enriching 
agents, outlining the practical tests con- 
ducted at Davenport. Pointing out the 
trend in water gas manufacture due to 
the economics of the available oil supply, 
Mr. Smith described how his company 
had experimented for the past two years. 
E. L. Fisher, also of Davenport, said that 
his company had gone into this research 
for the good of the industry rather than 
for any actual monetary saving. Results 
to date have, generally speaking, been 
somewhat inconclusive. Effect on mains 
and purification costs are two typical ex- 
amples which require long continued 
tests to determine. Further lively dis- 
cussion from the floor was evidence of 
the keen interest aroused by the paper. 

H. C. Porter, Philadelphia, Pa., pointed 
out that the local economics of any sit- 
uation always control, and he was fol- 
lowed by W. H. Fulweiler, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
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who raised the question of water gas tar 
credits. Mr. Fisher showed this was 
offset by the heat required for steam rais- 
ing. 

The Water Gas Committee report was 
presented by its chairman, W. J. Mur- 
dock, Joliet, Ill., who called upon I. K. 
Peck, Midland Utilities Co., Chicago, IIl., 
to read an abstract of the report. The 
reader is referred for complete details to 
the written report which is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the industry. 
The abstract was interesting, well done, 
and a model of what an abstract should 


T. H. Kerr R. B. Harper 


be. A. E. Lockwood, Stevens & Wood 
Co., New York, N. Y., opened the discus- 
sion, briefly reviewing the high spots. 


Third Technical Session 


HE third Technical session opened 

with an address “Distribution Prob- 
lems of Changing from Manufactured to 
Natural Gas,” by Harry L. Masser, Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Clifford E. Johnstone, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation, read a brief abstract of this paper, 
because of the unavoidable absence of the 
author. The paper is available in printed 
form, and those interested are requested 
to consult it. 

Spirited discussion followed, and A. B. 
Day, of Los Angeles, pointed out the 
value to other companies in capitalizing 
the expensive experience of the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Day said there was nothing to be afraid 
of in making such a change, and described 
the various stages through which his or- 
ganization had to go in so doing. Leakage 
increase is one of the greatest problems 
encountered on account of the dry gas re- 
placing the former manufactured gas; an- 
other problem to be met practically is that 
of dust deposition. 

W. D. Burke described the mixing and 
distribution of mixed carburetted water 
and natural gas to San Antonio, Texas. 
He thought unaccounted gas presented 
the greatest problem, especially in con- 


nection with the older parts of the dis- 
tribution system. 

T. H. Kerr, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, said Mr. Masser’s paper had a 
two-fold value in that it could be used 
in connection with a change in either 
direction. R. B. Harper, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIL, 
pointed out that “unaccounted for” may 
consist of some 40 individual items, among 
which leakage is generally one of the 
smallest items. 

The printed report of the Distribution 
Committee was referred to and briefly 
described by M. I. Mix, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., and chairman of the 
committee. The respective subcommittee 
chairmen presented their individual re- 
ports (all of which are available in printed 
form) in brief abstract fashion. E. V. 
Kesinger, The Empire Companies, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., discussed the summary 
and conclusions of the subcommittee on 
joint practice, pointing out the essential 
requirement of employing only the most 
competent operators. 

G. A. Lane, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., briefed the report of the meter 
subcommittee, referring to some of the 
questions appearing in the printed report. 
J. K. Crowell, Westchester Lighting Co., 
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Mount Vernon, N. Y., reported for the 
protective coatings subcommittee. 

The report of the subcommittee on dis- 
tribution of portable equipment was pre- 
sented by H. H. Cuthrell, Kings County 
Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in the un- 
avoidable absence of the chairman, J. H. 
Braine, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
These reports are printed with the Dis- 
tribution Committee reports. 

The next item was that on dehydration 
by F. W. Sperr, The Koppers Co., who 
was introduced by Chairman Beckjord 
with graceful recognition of Dr. Sperr’s 
valuable research work. The printed re- 
port is available, but a general description 
of the progress made at Grand Rapids 
was given by Dr. Sperr. This was fol- 
lowed by a detailed description by J. E. 
Spendle, of Grand Rapids, who pointed 
out that special and particular equipment 
need not be purchased. One month’s trial 
has indicated that gas entering at 75 to 90 
degrees F. with dew point of 85 at inlet 
leaves at 55 to 65. No special laboratory 
or general supervision is required. Oper- 
ating costs per 24 hour day were given on 
different day bases of total make. 

The next speaker was S. G. Watson, of 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield, England, 
who described many installations in Eng- 
land and outlined the advantage gained 
and savings obtained. In the matter of 
corrosion, from entrainment of calcium 
chloride, Mr. Watson stated that his tests 
and those of others proved that none oc- 
curred. 1/150 lbs. of calcium chloride 
is about the quantity leaving the machine 
and it is entirely absent from the gas 
leaving the holder. 

Dr. W. J. Huff, Prof. Gas Engineering, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md., 
speaking of dew points, said this was a 
most vital point, and suggested research 
to determine the dew point necessary to 
prevent corrosion. 

R. B. Harper, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., described an investigation 
made where more water appeared to have 
been removed from a system than was 
originally contained. The general con- 
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clusion was that ground temperature and 
conditions were largely responsible. 

The concluding paper of the session 
was presented by J. F. Anthes, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and dealt with 
the premature deterioration of gas meter 
diaphragms. This paper is available in 
printed form. 

Following this W. H. Fulweiler, The 
U. G. I. Co., submitted lantern slides 
showing photomicrographs of meter 
leathers and described them in detail. 


















Publicity and Advertising 


(Continued from page 684) 






fact that it is a steadily growing indus- 
try. Only a short time ago there was a 
feeling among a large number of people, who 
should have known better had they stopped 
to investigate, that the gas industry was not 
progressing. The work of the Publicity and 
Advertising Section over the period of the 
last few years is having its effect, we believe, 
as is evidenced by a greater interest in and 
better understanding of the position of the 
industry, its record of accomplishment and 
its steady development and growth. 

“It was with these ideas in mind that we 
formulated our program for the 1928 con- 
vention. We have noted a desire from the 
outside for data regarding the financial aspects 
of the industry. There has been an awakened 
interest in the securities of gas companies. 
Financial writers have been eager for in- 
formation to meet this demand on the part 
of readers of financial publications and the 
financial pages of the daily press. That is 
why we have arranged this financial sym- 
posium as our contribution to this convention. 

“The gas industry today is very much im- 
terested in research. Work now being car- 
ried on under direction of the association has 
many possibilities for the development of 
news. Press associations and newspapers and 
magazines are interested in news of this 
character and the Publicity and Advertising 
Section is keeping in touch with this research 
work and will see that results are given pub 
licity whenever the proper time comes for 
such publicity. 

“The Publicity and Advertising Section has 
cooperated with the staff at the Testing Labor 
atory in Cleveland, with the result that 4 
great deal of news as well as special articles 
have been published describing the Laboratory 
and the work which is being done there.” 
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Impressions of the A. G. A. Convention 


By Dr. MILOSLAV HAVELKA 
Manager, Prague City Gas Works 


HE tenth annual exhibition of the 

American Gas Association is the 
greatest gas exhibition that I have ever 
seen. Its completeness and the variety of 
equipment shown were magnificent. Not 
only were there most interesting displays 
of the newest means of making and dis- 
tributing gas, but there were a very large 
number of interesting domestic appli- 
ances. In fact, there were so many of 


these that, in comparison, the industrial 
gas appliances seemed a trifle neglected. 
I did not have the pleasure of visiting the 
Steel Treaters Show at Philadelphia, 
where I understand the industrial gas ex- 
hibit took place this year. However, I 
must congratulate the American gas in- 
dustry on the splendid exhibition which I 
was privileged to visit. 


By KARL LEMPELIUS 
Managing Director, German Gas and Water Association 


OR the foreign visitor the most ex- 

traordinary feature of the American 
Gas Association exhibition at Atlantic 
City was the general acceptance of the 
Laboratory Seal of Approval. This made 
the greatest impression because it has 
resulted in such extensive development 
in the gas appliances used in America. It 
seems that the operation of the Labora- 
tory plan has resulted in a widespread 
technical improvement of the gas appli- 
ances. They are more substantially built 
and more thoroughly worked out in de- 
sign. They are likely to have longer life 
and to be of greater service to the pub- 
lic as a consummation of the Laboratory 
testing plan. 

It is also noteworthy that the coming 
together of the appliance manufacturers 
in establishing testing codes will work 
towards even further improvements 
which will react to the ultimate advan- 
tage of the gas-consuming public. 

I took especial interest in following the 
efforts in developing central gas house 
heating appliances, which up to the pres- 
ent time are hardly used at all in our 
country. One has the impression, look- 
ing at the exhibition, that given suitable 
conditions, house heating with gas will 
have a wonderful future in America. 

It is particularly noteworthy how 


closely the entire industry works with the 
American Gas Association, since in so 
short a time as three days, it was possible 
to get such a complete picture of Ameri- 
can accomplishments in the gas industry 
in the production, distribution, and utili- 
zation of gas. The great attendance, the 
large area of exhibition space, and the 
large number of exhibitors gives the gen- 
eral impression that ‘very close coopera- 
tion exists between all people engaged in 
the gas industry. It shows that the an- 
nual convention of the American Gas As- 
sociation really forms a central gathering 
through which the progress of the in- 
dustry can be broadcast throughout the 
entire gas industry. 








HUMIDOR IS PRESENTED TO 
DANA D. BARNUM 


A HIGH spot of the meeting of the Exec- 

utive Board of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, held Monday afternoon, Oct. 8, dur- 
ing the convention, was the presentation of 
a beautiful mahogany tobacco humidor to 
Dana D. Barnum, President of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Barnum is a former President of the 
A. G. A., and has served on the Executive 
Board since the inception of the Association. 
The humidor was presented to him because 
of his valuable services to the industry. 

Mr. Barnum retires from the Board this 
year. 





—— ——— saline 
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Second Commercial 


(Continued from page 702) 


people a bonus on the sale of certain items 
that we are particularly anxious to sell for 
one reason or another. We have not as yet 
been able to devise a commission plan that will 
work in our Branch stores.” 


H. E. Dexter, Chairman of the Sales- 
man’s Compensation Committee, was the 
last speaker on the symposium. He out- 
lined the fundamental principles that must 
underlie any compensation schedule as 
follows: 


1. Adequate compensation for the salesman. 

2. Compensation must be paid for the 
constructive and scientific development of the 
business. 

3. The total sales cost must fall within per- 
missible limits, these limits to be determined 
from the ultimate goal that the business should 
attain. 


His remarks were confined to the first 
principle because the second and third had 
been fully discussed in the printed report 
of the Committee. He said: 


“The principal thought is the question of an 
adequate level of salesmen’s compensation. If 
realization of this fact alone is b-ougit home 
to our industry and its executives, I believe 
that we will have made a tremendous stride in 
developing a proper basis on which to build 
a selling organization that will keep the gas 
business in the lead. 

“In setting minimum standards for any sales 
compensation plan, our executives must bear 
in mind that the one tremendous difficulty in 
this or any other business is salesmanship. We 
cannot obtain any set formula by which we 
may sell gas. We must develop a class of 
men for our sales force that will be sufficiently 
satisfied with the future possibilities of the 
industry and their ability to earn a satisfac- 
tory salary, so that we may rely upon them to 
dispose of the proper volume of gas con- 
suming appliances.” 


Automatic Water 


“Selling 
Service,” was the subject of the last 
paper, presented by B. H. Gardner, Co- 


Heating 


lumbia Engineering 
Corp. 


and Management 
Among other things he said: 


“Not many have really sensed just what the 
development of water heating would do for 
gas sales. We can all agree that disregarding 
the load building feature and over-emphasiz- 


ing the merchandise profit is a very short- 
sighted policy. Although many companies are 
now thinking more in terms of load building, 
not enough companies have done so and there 
needs to be a further awakening to the de- 
sirability of the water heating load and the 
possibilities of obtaining it in volume.” 


In referring to the increase in gas sales 
from the use of automatic storage water 
heaters, he stated that the report of the 
Water Heating Committee showed an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in the case of 1023 
customers covering eight companies lo- 
cated in many different states. 


In discussing the effects of first cost 
and gas rates on the growth of the busi- 
ness Mr. Gardner said: 


“At the present time there are efficient, 
durable and satisfactory water heaters at 
prices very much lower than those of a few 
years ago. Very little further reduction can 
be expected in the prices of this equipment. 
It is safe to say that in most places where 
the cost of operation is too great for self-ac- 
tion water heating service to find general ae- 
ceptance, the answer can be found in the gas 
company rate structure. The answer for such 
conditions is undoubtedly a class or optional 
rate.” 

The mention of the competition met 
with in the form of a furnace coil was 
emphasized by Mr. Gardner as being most 
serious in many sections. He confirmed 
the importance of proper salesmen’s com- 
pensation in the sale of water heaters 
stating that compensation had a most im- 
portant bearing on the marketing of auto- 
matic water heaters. “In making your 
plans for water heater sales,” he said, 
“don’t forget the salesman. He is the 
base of your pyramid and his best inter- 
ests must be considered.” He continued: 


“The facts about this water heating business 
are well known today. Its value as a load 
builder has been pretty accurately determined. 
The trail has been blazed by a number of pro 
gressive gas companies who have shown that 
water heaters can be sold in large numbers, 
and a very considerable saturation of this 
business be obtained in a comparatively short 
time. Included in this year’s report of the 
water heating committee, is the outline of the 
sales plan followed by a number of companies 

(Continued on page 724) 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE CONVENTION 


The exhibition of appliances and equipment held on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the Tenth Annual Convention, was the largest and most complete in the history of 
the industry 
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Regulative Problems 


(Continued from page 678) 


they do not occur so as to produce a marked 
fluctuation in net revenues if charged in the 
year of occurrence. It is recognized that in 
a small plant the replacement of a single large 
unit might entirely wipe out the net income 
if charged in a single year; and this is pro- 
vided for. The replacement method requires 
that those to be benefited by the replacement 
will pay for it, and does not saddle the present 
with the burdens of the future. It does not 
allow excessive charges to the consuming pub- 
lic to build up reserve funds for the future, 
tend to extravagance of operation, nor offer 
a way of giving unreasonable dividends to 
common stockholders by some form of distri- 
bution of such funds. In addition it does not 
depend on the speculative opinion of divining 
experts as to life history. 

Authorize the accumulation of a contingent 
reserve at the rate of, say, one per cent per 
annum on base value of physical properties; 
(see (a) and (b) above), to be accumulated 
for three, four or five years (dependent on the 
special situation and local circumstances, such 
time to be fixed by the independent judgment 
of the regulatory body after proof of the 
facts). This reserve fund to be used only for 
true obsolescence, extraordinary inadequacy, 
and unanticipated repairs caused by natural 
catastrophes, and in no event except upon the 
express order of the regulatory body. Such 
fund to be deducted from the rate base in the 
biennial fixation thereof and at the opinion of 
the utility to be invested as an interest-bearing 
fund or in its plant and property. 


The foregoing method is offered in the 
belief that its operation would 


(1) Be advantageous to the utility in that it 
would reward efficient and economical man- 
agement aand permit elasticity of profits; 

(2) Benefit the consumer who could feel 
that his money was buying the utmost in 
product or service, and that his taxes would 
not be increased to provide money to finance 
unending rate litigations both before Courts 
and Commissions ; 

(3) Relieve regulatory bodies and_ their 
staffs of needless hearings and a multitude 
of examination relative to the checking of 
claimed values, factors of depreciation, etc.; 

(4) Insure a safe and scientific basis for 
the approval of the issuance of securities and 
come closer to determining the actual cost 
of service, including the cost of securing the 
necessary money, than any method which 
Commissions have heretofore followed. 
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I have reviewed certain questions per-. 
taining to the subject of “Regulative 
Problems.” It may be that I have drawn 
too sombre a sketch of the progress of 
regulation, but it seems to me more advis- 
able to make plain the difficulties of the 
system, than paint a roseate picture which 
would not accurately portray the real situ- 
ation. While aiming to present the case 
in what I believe to be its true light, I 
look forward hopefully to the future. 
Whole-hearted cooperation between the 
utilities and the Commissions will remove 
many of the impediments which have pro- 
duced litigation, and deprive the dema- 
gogue or the politically minded public 
official of the opportunity to exploit le- 
gitimate business for his own selfish pur- 
poses. No matter what may be the pres- 
ent criticism of the “regulative principle,” 
the fact stands out that it is the best me- 
dium so far devised for governing public 
service corporations in their relation to 
the State. The best interests of the public 
require that it should be strengthened and 
maintained. 


Public Relations Man 


(Continued from page 672) 

their own way. Fair regulation will fol- 
low a fair attitude on the part of the 
public, which will come as a natural se- 
quence to fair dealing and the lowest 
rates you can afford and make a fair 
profit. You need billions of new capital 
yearly to continue your development. All 
investment is based on confidence. See 
that you do nothing to damage your good 
will and everything to enhance it—for 
with that you live or die. 

Abraham Lincoln said it all in this 
language: “Public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail. Without it, nothing can succeeed. 
Consequently he who moulds public sen- 
timent goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He 
makes statutes and decisions possible or 
impossible to execute.” 
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Comparative Financial Statistics of the 
Manufactured Gas Industry 1926-27 


By PAUL RYAN 


Statistician, American Gas Association 


TABILITY, coupled with continued 

progress and expansion in all phases 
of the business, continues to be one of 
the predominating characteristics of the 
manufactured gas industry. 

These features are exemplified in 
Chart 1, which depicts the continued in- 
crease in customers, sales and revenues 
during the last few years. 

In Table 1 is shown an income state- 
ment for the manufactured gas industry 
as a whole, in the United States. The 
data shown in Table 1 have been com- 
piled from reports representing approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of the operating 
revenues of the industry, and have been 
extended by estimate to represent the 
entire industry. 

In 1927 the operating revenues of the 
industry increased by $13,950,000 or 2.8 
per cent. Operating expenses, however, 
increased by only 1.5 per cent, reflecting 


to a considerable extent the results of in- 
tensive study and continued research 
devoted to the problem of lowering pro- 
duction costs. In 1923 operating ex- 
penses other than taxes absorbed 67.6 
per cent of operating revenues, whereas 
in 1927 this proportion had dropped to 
little more than 65 per cent. The ratio 
of operating expenses to operating rev- 
enues, in per cent for the years under 
consideration was as follows: 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Before taxes ....67.6 67.3 66.5 65.9 65.1 
Including taxes ..76.2 76.0 75.2 75.0 74.6 


It should be noted that in computing 
these ratios, depreciation or retirement 
expense has been included in operating 
expenses. 

Taxes paid by manufactured gas com- 
panies have shown a continued and per- 
sistent increase during the period of 1923 
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TABLE 1. 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY IN 
UNITED STATES—1926-1927. 
Income Statement. 




















Per Cent 

1927 1926 Increase Increase 
Gross Operating Revenue ...........escececesccceces $501 000,000 $486,000,00: $15,000,000 3.1 
Misc. Operating Revenue ............ccceceeceeeeeee 12,950,000 14,000,000 1,050,000* 7.5* 
Total Gross Operating Revenue ..............0.-055 513,950,000 500,000,000 13,950,000 28 
Qrerdbing Expemees .......02.ccicceccscseccesncssscose 334,581,000 329,750,000 4,831,000 1.5 
MEE, cach dicndceradped ode ckho06as waned badensaneeuw iene 48,740,000 45,900,000 2,840,000 6.2 
Total Operating Expenses .............sccccececseces 383,321,000 375,650,000 7,671,000 2.0 
Income from Operations .............cccscccees 130,629,000 124,350,000 6,279,000 5.0 
Non-Operating Revenue ..........scceceseecerseceeces 30,617,000 32,750,000 2,133,000* 6.5* 
SR NR) Sin cotasdansaavancstéephedyecarnihanan 161,246,000 157,100,000 4,146,000 2.6 
BOOS. THOMCEIORS oioccccccccccsaccdcscscesccvssceceste 52,433,000 50,900,000 1,533,000 3.0 
PM TNS: sks nddeessncecisecsccccgnsevtsssagsiaagsaoks $108,813,000 $106,200,000 $ 2,613,000 2.5 





* Decrease. 
NOTE: Operating Expenses include both maintenance and retirement or depreciation expense. 


In spite of this increasing proportion 
of gross operating revenues absorbed by 
taxes, income from operations registered 
an increase of $6,279,000 or 5 per cent, 
during 1927. The manner in which the 
gross operating revenues of the industry 


to 1927, inclusive. In 1923 taxes con- 
stituted 8.7 per cent of the gross operat- 
ing revenues of the industry, whereas by 
1927 this ratio had risen to 9.5 per’ cent. 
The effects of increased taxation are in- 
dicated by the following ratios: 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927. have been apportioned between operat- 

Taxes to operating ing expenses, taxes and operating in- 
revenues (per : . ; 

- come x the past five years is show 

nto pea ate 87 87 89 92 95 come during the past five years is shown 

Taxes to operating graphically in Chart 2. 

expenses (includ- In 1927 fixed charges increased $1,533,- 

ing taxes) ..... 14 114 18 122 127 Qo, agg a d $1, 

Taxes per MCF or o per Cent. 1e€ gross income 

| Bere ee: $.098 $.097 $.098 $.101 $.104 available for such fixed charges, however, 
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GAS BOND PRICES COMPARED WITH OTHER BONDS 
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Chart 3 


increased by $4,146,000. The number of 
times fixed charges were earned, as well 
as the proportion of gross operating 
revenues represented by fixed charges are 
indicated by the following tabulation: 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Number of times 
fixed charges 
were earned ... 30 30 3.1 30 3.1 
Percentage of op- 
erating revenues 
represented by 
fixed charges .. 9.7 9.8 10.3 10,2 10.2 


The margin of net income after fixed 
charges has increased steadily during 
the four year period. The resulting im- 
provement in the investment status of 
gas utility bonds is demonstrated by the 
curves shown on Chart 3, which com- 
pares an index of gas bond prices with 
two standard indexes of bond prices, 
one for highest grade railroad bonds, 
and the other for industrial bonds. 

The indexes are derived from the 
yields of the average prices of the bonds 
for each day of the month, the average 
yields for the 10 bonds of each class be- 


ing capitalized at 4 per cent to give the 
combined index.* 

In 1923 the average for the gas bond 
index stood 1.61 points below the aver- 
age for the industrial bond index and 
12.20 points below the average of the 
railroad: bond index for that year. Dur- 
ing 1927, however, the index of the gas 
bonds averaged 5.34 points above the in- 


‘dustrial bond index, and only 9.6 points 


below the rail bond index. 

Comparing the average of each index 
for 1927 with its corresponding average 
for 1923, the industrial bond index 
showed a rise of 7.26 points, the rail 
bond index a rise of 11.61 points, while 
the index of gas bond prices rose over 
14 points, affording most convincing tes- 
timony of the improved status to which 
securities of manufactured gas utilities 
have attained in the minds of the invest- 
ing public. 


*The indexes of railroad and industrial bonds are 
compiled by Dow, Jones and Company and published 
in the Survey of Current Business, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The index of gas 
bond prices was compiled by the Statistical Depart- 
ment, A. G. A. 
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TABLE 2. 
INCOME STATEMENT PER THOUSAND CU.FT. OF GAS SOLD 


Gross Operating Revenue 
Misc. Operating Revenue 


Total Gross Operating Revenue 


Operating Expenses 
axes 


Total Operating Expenses 
Income from Operations 
Non-Operating Revenue 


Gross Income .. 
Income Deductions 


Net Income 
NOTE: 


Operating Expenses include both maintenance 


Some of the more important trends 
indicated by the comparative income 
statement for 1926-1927 shown in Table 
1, are emphasized when these data. are 
expressed in terms of thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold, as shown in Table 2. 

Gross operating revenue per thousand 
cubic feet sold continued to decline in 
1927, the industry collecting on the aver- 
age 3 mills less for every thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold to consumers than they 
did in 1926. 

On the other hand, operating expenses 
per M (exclusive of taxes) decreased 
1.9 per cent. In spite of increased taxa- 
tion, income from operations increased 
1.5 per cent, the industry receiving, on 
the average, 4 mills additional in operat- 
ing income for every thousand cubic feet 
of gas sold. 

In Table 3, is shown an estimated bal- 
ance sheet for the. manufactured gas 
industry in the United States. 

It should be noted that the data of 
Table 3 relate only to manufactured gas 
utilities or to the manufactured gas de- 
partments of companies which operate 
















































Per Cent 
Increase or Increase or 
1927 1926 Decrease ecrease 
. $1.064 $1.067 —$.003 —s 
.027 031 — .004 —12.9 
1.091 1.098 — .007 — 0.6 
710 .724 — .014 — 19 
os 104 101 + .003 + 3.0 
.814 825 -— .011 — 13 
.277 .273 + .004 + 1.5 
.065 072 — .007 — 9.7 
342 345 — .003 — 0.9 
11 112 — 001 — 0.9 
-« Sa $ .233 —+$.002 — 09 
and retirement or depreciation expense. 
jointly or in combination with other 
forms of utility enterprise. In some 


combination utility companies, the fixed 
capital is the only balance sheet item 
definitely allocated to the various utility 
departments. Inasmuch as such fixed 
capital represents the overwhelming bulk 
of the average utility investment, in the 
case of such combination companies the 
remaining items of the balance sheet have 
usually been estimated and allocated be- 
tween the various types of utility service 
on the basis of the investment in fixed 
capital reported for each type of utility 
service. 

The data of Table 3 are shown graphi- 
cally in Chart 4. 


PUBLIC UTILITY FINANCE IN 1927 

Chart 5 shows some of the main trends 
in public utility finance during the past 
five years. It should be noted that the 
data shown on Chart 5 relate to all types 
of utility financing, including gas, electric, 
water, street railway and telephone and 
telegraph, as it is not feasible to segregate 


TABLE 3. 
ESTIMATED BALANCE SHEET FOR THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY IN U. S. 
December 31, 1927. 





ASSETS 
GE ED ecb akgiowsikdndscndenacaniade $2,480,630,000 
See SONG ceo ctdvetccescs cncacensacs 196,507,000 
Miscellaneous Assets ................00 798, 


Tota! Assets $2,759,935,000 


LIABILITIES 


$1,041,599,000 


Capital Stock 
: 982,537,000 


Long Term Debt 





Current Liabilities . 102,946,000 
NE MID, eacivctededcawecciceeots 92,734,000 
Retirement Reserves ........ ....eseeees 144,620,000 
SN adnan skcqeedonidusnesecncd 96,046,! 

BNE 585.86 0b Os R855 cn adsedcnsciccesr een 299,453,000 
TE, PINE, kve'kdastocteccvodueneess 2,759,935,000 
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MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY 
ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, DEC. 31,1927 
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new financing by gas utilities only, owing 
to the number of such companies that 
are conducted jointly with other forms 
of utility enterprise. 


Chart 4 


In 1927 offerings of public utility se- 
curities aggregated $2,986,500,000, which 
represented an increase of 50 per cent 
over the 1926 total. About 40 per cent 
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of the utility securities sold during 1927 
consisted of stock. Of the nearly 2 bil- 
lion dollars of short and long term utility 
bonds sold during the year, about 43 
per cent represented refunding opera- 
tions. This large volume of refunding 
securities was the result, in great part, 
of the low interest rates and exception- 
ally favorable credit conditions prevail- 
ing throughout most of 1927, which led 
many utilities to strengthen their finan- 
cial structure by the substitution of se- 
curities involving lower fixed charges. 


Laboratory Seal 

(Continued from page 680) 
that whenever and wherever it appears 
hereafter on a gas appliance, it shall be 
accompanied by an interpretative legend 
reciting that the symbol is simply evi- 
dence that the appliance bearing it com- 
plies with national basic requirements for 
safety in gas appliances. 

Further, to make this effective, it is 
recommended that manufacturers in sub- 
mitting their appliances to the laboratory 
for tests and approval, shall be required 
to include in the agreement which they 
sign at that time, a further agreement 
that they will exploit and advertise and 
use in their sales promotion work or 
otherwise, reference to the Laboratory 
Seal of Approval only in accordance with 
the interpretation which we are now set- 
ting down—that it signifies only the ap- 
proval as to basic requirements in respect 
to safety. 

Further details for the purpose of mak- 
ing fully effective this desire of ours have 
been made to the Executive Board for 
the purpose of bringing into cooperation 
and securing the assistance of member 
companies—manufacturers and member 
companies with headquarters staff and 
the Laboratory Managing Committee, and 
acting also under the advice of counsel 
and with the approval of the Executive 
Soard, to the end that the Laboratory 
Seal of Approval may be legally protected 
and that all steps necessary can be taken, 


or that can be taken, shall be taken to 
make the exploitation and the interpreta- 
tion of it effective and prevent misuse of 
it as a laboratory symbol. 

Those details naturally fall within the 
functions of the Laboratory Managing 
Committee. These details and recom- 
mendations are now before the Execu- 
tive Board for final action in the nature 
of approval or disapproval. 

This brief report on what has been 
done in relation to the Laboratory Ap- 
proval Seal has been made to you so that 
all branches of the industry may be un- 
der no misconception as to what is con- 
templated and as to the reasons for it, 
and have full opportunity to express their 
opinions in relation to it before these 
recommendations are finally put into ef- 
fect. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR GAS BILL 


“It is picturesque to have one ni 
cost no more than in 1857,” saida 

leading New York newspaper in a recent 
editorial discussing water rates. 

Gas rates would have supplied the editor 
with a still more striking illustration. 

In 1857, at which time Manhattan and 
the Bronx were served by four 


thousand cubic feet. At thattime it would 
have cost more than 20 cents to cook a day’s 
meals for five persons with gas. Today, 
those same meals cost less than ten cents 
to prepare. 

The record of Gas Service in New York 
shows that, as more and more people have 
learned to appreciate its usefulness, it has 
been possible to effect economies of opera- 
tion which were passed on to the ultimate 
user. As other general living expenses 
grow higher, our customers find it increas- 
ingly desirable—and more economical— 
to use gas for the heaviest tasks of the |) 
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Ceramics Research Will Be Conducted at 


Rutgers University 
By the American Gas Association 


ESEARCH in the application of gas 

to ceramic processes will be under- 
taken by the American Gas Association, 
according to an announcement by the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research, 
F. J. Rutledge, chairman. Arrangements 
have been made with the Department of 
Ceramics of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of applying gas to some of the 
ceramic processes that heretofore have 
been considered outside the realm of in- 
dustrial gas. 

The research will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor George Brown, head of 
the Department of Ceramics at Rutgers. 
Prof. Brown has had an extended con- 
tact with the industry and is considered 
one of the country’s leading authorities 
in this line. He will be assisted by Dr. 
H. L. Westerman, a research worker who 
has had a wide experience in conducting 
investigations along ceramic and other 
lines both in industry and at Rutgers and 
other institutions. It is expected, also, 
that the assistance of graduate students 
will be drawn upon as needed. 

The need for thorough research by the 
gas interests in the ceramic field has been 
recognized for a long time. Immense 
quantities of heat are used in ceramic 
plants. The gas industry has secured 
some of this business, but there have been 
a number of obstacles in the way that 
have prevented gas from being the the ac- 
cepted fuel for most of these heating 
processes. Many changes are taking place 
in the ceramic industry and this research 
is an attempt to find out where gas will 
fit in with the new methods of manufac- 
turing ceramic products. The initial con- 
tract runs for one year and during that 
time tests will be run on practically the 
complete range of ceramic products to 
find out advantages and disadvantages of 


various kinds of atmospheres. These re- 
sults will be analyzed, and will serve as a 
basis for more extended research into the 
branches that are the most promising, and 
will also serve as a basis for the possible 
underwriting of the development of 
equipment to apply in practice the results 
of the scientific research. 

Rutgers University is in the center of 
one of the largest groups of ceramic 
factories in the country and active con- 
tact is maintained between these plants 
and the University laboratories. 

This is the tenth project undertaken 
in the utilization of industrial gas by the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
all of these projects and several appli- 
ances of advanced design have been de- 
veloped and are now on the market. In 
addition, fundamental data have been 
gathered that will serve as a ground work 
for better application of gas heat in in- 
dustry for many years to come. 


IThe President’s Address 


(Continued from page 653) 
impelling force in our Association’s prog- 
ress. 

Finally, on behalf of the officers and 
members of the Association, as well as in 
my personal capacity, I desire to acknowl- 
edge the loyal and efficient service which 
our Managing Director is rendering to 
the Association and to the industry. Only 
those coming in frequent and close con- 
tact with him can fully appreciate the 
ability and thoroughness with which he 
is directing its affairs. To him our ap- 
preciation is voiced, as well as to the de- 
voted men and women of the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters staff which, under 
Major Forward’s leadership, has become 
an organization of which we may well 
be proud. 
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E. J. Hoff Elmer Starkes M. J. Flanagan H. J. Pfennig 





Wm. Grunewalder S. E. Burns R. E. Rang O. J. McCormick 








J. Schmitts Chas. Weisbrodt E. A. Marshall C. Lindemann 


Winners of the 
American Gas Association’s 
McCarter Medal 


The gas company employees whose pic- 
tures appear on these two pages were 
presented with McCarter Medals at the 
Convention. Most of the men were at 
Atlantic City to receive personally the 
award, made possible through the gener- 
Adolph Groh osity of Thomas N. McCarter. R. L. Cooley C 
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McCarter Medal winners with two executives of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Seated, left 
to right: Charles Bopp, Harry E. Jones, Thomas X. Ilanley, (Clifford E. Paiye and Arihur 


F. Staniford, vice-presidents) William Caulfield, Joseph Chaloupka, Robert Langton. 
ing, left to right: Joseph Burns, Charles Devlin, 


Stand- 
eter Hayter, Joseph Coates, William 


Keyser, Patrick Burke, John Vellia, Frederick H. Reitz, Frank Tansey, Adam M. Wilson, and 
Fred Kasold 





American Ceramic Week to Be 
Held February 4 to 9 


‘THE Chicago section of the American 

Ceramic Society, with the cooperation of 
a number of associations in the ceramic field, 
will hold the first complete ceramic products 
exposition in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
February 4 to 9 inclusive, 1929. 

Exhibits will feature enamel, pottery, glass, 
heavy clay products, machinery equipment, and 
faw materials used in the production field. 
There will be displays showing different 
processes of making glass, forming and decor- 
ating clay wares, latest enamelware creations, 
etc. 

Several thousand visiting delegates will at- 
tend the various meetings of the different 
ceramic trade associations. Their programs 
will be so arranged that several joint meet- 
ings of all associations can be held. 

The week of February 4 to 9, will be na- 
tionally known as “American Ceramic Week.” 
Special invitations will be sent to buyers of 
ceramic products throughout the United 
States. All of the principal retail stores in 
the Chicago district will have extensive 
ceramic displays in their show windows dur- 
ing the week of the exposition. 

More than one-third of the space has been 
sold since announcement of the exposition a 
month ago. 

D. F. Albery, of the Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co., is chairman of the exposition. 


Another Step Forward for the 
Gas Industry 


Editorial from Allentown, Pa., “News Item” 

HE new American Gas Association Test- 

ing Laboratory, now under construction at 
Cleveland. will be the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. 

In America we have made epochal progress 
in the evolution of gas for industrial and 
household use. Comparatively recently it was 
an unknown quantity; today it is a paramount 
factor in numberless important industrial 
functions and. as a time and money saver in 
the home. 

This new laboratory marks another step 
forward in perfecting gas usage. By exhaus- 
tive tests and examinations, it is eliminating 
unsatisfactory gas equipment and finding the 
best. The result is improved gas efficiency for 
the home owner and the industrialist. 


R. V. Prather is Dead 


R V. PRATHER, secretary and treasurer 
* of the Illinois Gas Association, died on 
October 6, in St. Louis, Mo. His death is 
attributed to a sudden attack of heart failure. 

He had been actively connected with the gas 
industry for a number of years, and he played 
a valuable part in the affairs of the industry. 
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The Ultimate Test 


(Continued from page 660) 


it. And perhaps this is just as well, hav- 
ing in mind the line of Browning’s— 

“What’s come to perfection perishes.” 
At the present moment, I know of no 
individual and no industry that is in dan- 
ger of perishing from this cause. 


RECORD OF SERVICE IS BULWARK OF THE 


UTILITY INDUSTRY 


When all is said and done, as to all 
branches of the utility industry, our 
strongest bulwark against the unfair critic 
and the propagandist is our record of 
service. If that record shows that we 
have been diligent in the public interest, 
in reducing costs, in making betterments, 
in extending facilities, in sharing with our 
customers the benefits of improved effi- 
ciencies—in a word, in doing all of those 
things that come under the head of good 
service—the advocates of unsound and 
pernicious doctrines will find scant en- 
couragement in public support. We can- 
not afford to let any other activity inter- 
fere with our fundamental duty of giving 
the public the best service of which we 
are capable, at the lowest price at which 
it can be supplied. That must always be 
our warrant for asking the continued sup- 
port and confidence of the people. That 
is the ultimate test of our value as organ- 
izations of public service. The strength 
of our position today is that on our rec- 
ord of performance we have justified pri- 
vate enterprise, publicly regulated, as be- 
ing the best and most efficient means of 
rendering utility service to the people of 
this country ; and in the future that record, 
made stronger by still better performance 
—supplemented by the use of all proper 
channels of information and publicity— 
must be our main reliance in seeking their 
continued favor. 

The future of the utility industry is 
bright with the promise of immeasurably 
greater achievement. Growing as it is 
in every State and every section, with 


widespread extension of its facilities, the 
thickly settled portions of the country are 
but one of the many sources of its phen- 
omenal development. Through city and 
village and hamlet to the farms of the na- 
tion and the remote reaches of its coun- 
tryside, it is carrying heat and light and 
power, adapted to a myriad uses. Wher- 
ever it goes it is a symbol of progress, 
Keep it so. Raise its standard of public 
service high and ever higher in the sight 
of all the people, and thus merit their full 
confidence—our greatest asset. 


Second Commercial 
(Continued from page 712) 


in successful campaigns. Additional informa- 
tion can be had from any of these companies 
for the asking. There’s no mystery about the 
business, its value, or how to obtain it. 

“So it’s all up to you. Will you join com- 
pany with those that are building their load 
through the medium of the self-action water 
heater, or will you be content to remain with 
the distressingly large number of gas com- 
panies that are doing nothing about this load? 
Opportunity is knocking loudly at your door. 
Will you heed it?” 








INVITATION EXTENDED TO HOLD 
SPRING CONFERENCE ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


HARLES H. DICKEY, President of the 

Pacific Coast Gas Association, has ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Advisory 
Council and Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association to hold an Executive 
Conference on the Pacific Coast. 


President Fogg has appointed a special 
committee, consisting of Harry C. Abell, 
chairman, Dana D. Barnum, Alexander B. 
Macbeth, J. B. Klumpp, and Bernard J. Mul- 
laney, to consider the invitation and report 
at the November meeting of the Executive 
Board. 
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The Long Distance Transmission of Gas 


By HOWELL C. COOPER 


Chief Engineer, Hope Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman, Main Technical 
and Research Committee, Natural Gas Dept., A. G. A. 


THIS paper on the long distance trans- 
mission of gas was prepared by Mr. 
Cooper as a contribution of the American 
Gas Association to the World Fuel Confer- 
ence, held in London, England, Sept. 24 to 
Oct. 6. 

Part I sppeeeet in the October issue of 
the MONTH 

The data a this heading of physical 
and chemical characteristics of natural gas 
were prepared by James B. Garner, Ph.D., 
Director of Research of the Hope and Affil- 
jated Natural Gas Companies.—Editor. 


ATURAL gas is, for the most part, 

composed of hydrocarbons of the 
paraffin series, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
and helium. However, its composition va- 
ries considerably in the different Ameri- 
can fields. Natural gas of the Eastern or 
Appalachian field is almost entirely made 
up of the hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series. Natural gas of some parts of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas is very 
high in nitrogen and relatively high in 
helium content. Some of the natural gas 
of the Pacific Coast states contains large 
percentages of carbon dioxide. Natural 
gas in a few districts contains hydrogen 
sulphide and organic sulphur compounds. 


The paraffin hydrocarbons found in 
natural gas are methane, ethane, propane, 
butane, pentane, hexane, heptane, and oc- 
tane. The first four named hydrocarbons 
are gaseous under ordinary conditions of 
temperature and pressure. The last four 
hydrocarbons are normally liquid at at- 
mospheric temperatures and pressure, and 
are the main components of natural gas 
gasoline. Methane is the predominating 
component of commercial natural gas and 
octane is the hydrocarbon which is pres- 
ent to the least extent. 

The water vapor content of natural 
gas, as it is distributed, is always less 
than the amount required for saturation. 
Temperature and pressure conditions of 


transmission, and the necessity for elim- 
ination of line deposits, limit the content 
of water vapor. 


Considerable quantities of the so-called 
wet” or “casinghead” gas are derived 
at low pressure from oil wells. This gas 
usually contains vapors of the normally 
liquid hydrocarbons. This gas must be 
compressed and cooled or treated for nat- 
ural gas gasoline recovery prior to its de- 
livery into the transmission lines. The 
collection of condensates in lines is 
avoided by this procedure. 

Hydrogen sulphide is present only in 
a very few of the gas fields of this coun- 
try, but when present it must be removed 
so as to eliminate corrosion difficulties 
in compressing stations, pipe lines, and 
metering devices. The methods em- 
ployed are the so-called: (a) “wet 








Magazine Reprints Used by 
Columbia G. & E. 
NOVEL use of reprints from Hail Co- 


lumbia, the company magazine of the 
Columbia Gas and Electric Co., has been de- 


vised by R. E. Haas, editor. 


Articles featuring cities in which the Co- 
lumbia System furnishes service are published 
in articles in the magazine, and then reprints 
of the article are prepared and distributed 
through the local chambers of commerce. 

From the September issue of Hail Colum- 
bia there was taken an article on Uniontown, 
Pa., which the Columbia serves with natural 
gas. Ten thousand copies of this reprint, 
which is enclosed in the usual attractively- 
printed cover of the magazine, will be dis- 
tributed by the Uniontown Chamber of Com- 
merce, and four thousand more will be mailed 
to outside industries who might be interested 
in locating in the city and to other organiza- 
tions who will hold conventions in the city. 

This work is in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s public relations program, and also 
with the plan of civic and industrial expan- 
sion, according to Mr. Haas. 
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TABULATION OF TYPICAL ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL NATURAL GAS 





Kansas _ Fort Los Little Monroe, 
Components Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati Columbus Bartlesville City Worth Angeles Rock Louisiana 





Methane 84.7 80.5 79.8 80.4 92.4 84.1 51.5 77.5 96.7 94.69 
“Ethane"* 13.7 18.2 19.5 18.1 3.1 5.7 10.2 16.0 —_— 2.80 
Carbon Dioxide ae oe — — 1.4 0.8 a 6.5 1.0 2.2 
Nitrogen 1.6 1.3 0.7 1.5 3. 8.4 38.3 —_— 2.3 2.31 
Calc. specific 

gravity 

(Air = 1) -6277 -6483 6522 6487 5961 -6193 -7621 6955 .5738 -6103 
Calc. net heating 

value B.t.u_ per 

cu.ft at 60°F. and 

30” mercury 1096 1133 1149 1130 987 919 699 1064 975 1004 











*Ethane”™ includes all of the hydrocarbon content other than methane. 








The data contained in this tabulation, with the exception of those relative to Monroe gas, have been taken from Technical 
Papers Nos. 10% and 158 of the U. S. Bureau of Mincs. The information regarding Monrve gas has been furnished by J. A, 
Bechtwld, Secretary, Standard Oil Company of Louisiana. In the tabulation given above no analytic data are submitted to 
show the water vapor content. 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES—HYDROCARBONS OF NATURAL GAS—PARAFFIN SERIES 












Names cf Hydrocarbons Methane’ Ethane Propane Bitate Pestase A-+etsz Azotuee Votaar 














Molecular formulae CH CoHe CsHs C4Hi0 CsH:2 CeHu C7Hie CsHig 
Molecular weights 16.035 30.05 6 44.065 58.08 5 72.105 86.115 100.135 114 145 
State-Isolated at 60°F. and Mies 

30” mercury Gas! Gast Gas! Gast Liquid! Liquid! Liquid 1! Liquid! 
Boiling points °F. —263.25 —135.45 —49.05 33.15 97.75 156 25 208.45 257 95 
Melting points °F. —299.25 —277.65 —310.05 —211.05 —203.45 —137.75 —130.05 —69.75 






Specific gravity—(Air = 1) 

at 60°F. 

Specific gravity—(Water—1) 
at 60°F. unless otherwise 
indicated -4104 5 4465 -53555 0.6000! 0.62585 0.66245 0.68745 0.70635 


at 32°F. 
Cubic Feet at 60°F. and 30” 
mercury,—dry—per pound 
avoirdupois 23.605 12.595 8.585 6.5155 5.2485 4.394) 3.7805 3.3165 
Pounds avoirdupois per U. S. 
gallon at 60°F. unless other- 
wise indicated 3.4208 3.7168 4.4628 4.998 5.2145 5.5195 5.7275 5.8855 
at 32°F. 





-5546 1 1.0401 1.5256 2.009 5 2.4945 2.9795 3.462 5 3.9485 












Cubic feet of vapor at 60°F. 

and 30” mercury—dry—in 

one U. S. gallon at 60°F. 80.68 46.78 38.28 32.565 27.365 24.255 21.655 19.525 
B.t.u. per cubic foot, gross 

heating value—dry—at 60°F. 

and 30” mercury 1009 5 17645 25195 32745 4029 & 47845 55405 62955 
B.t.u. per pound, avoirdupois, 

gross heating value, at 60°F. 23,8185 22,2135 -21,6145 21,8275 21,145 5 21,022 5 20,942 5 20.8765 
Critical temperature °F. —139.97 93.27 206.62 303.42 393.82 454.12 512.6 565.52 
Critical pressure—pounds 















absolute—per square inch 736.57 739.57 648.12 552.42 486.72 441.92 395.9: 371.22 
Specitic heat at constant volume 0.4495 —— — 0.5302 0.5122 0.5272 0.504 0.505 2 
Specific heat at constant 

pressure 0.5932 0.5068 0.4758 0.458 8 0.448 8 0.4428 _—_ —_— 
Ratio of specific heats 1.322 3.2¢ 1.152 1.1082 —— — —- _—_ 
Latent heat of vaporization— 

B.t.u. per pound — 2138 186 8 170.88 1558 143 8 as —_ 

B.t.u. per gallon — 7928 830 8 8548 808 8 790 8 —_— _ 













1Beilstein's Organische Chemie 5Calculated 

2Landolt's Tabellen 6Gas Chemists Hand Book 

3U. S. Bureau of Standards Circular No. 57 7iaye and Laby—Physical and Chemical Constants 
“Gasoline industry"’ by G. A. Burrell 8Oil and Gas Journal by W. W. Odell 


Note: in the calculations, the following equivalents were used: 







NS 6. 4ans CabC 6 wa eee d SDE KdS aA TEA SRESER VElAb Odes Chew eked 453.59 grams 
eT 165.064.04060n5e phegess en ohanihes<titueerongetbicedssstawekaloosuees 3.7853 liters 
1 cubic —' nh PE naw ane ae tae 38.317 liters 
EEO ey RE PER EF Ee aa 14.73 pounds per square inch 






Molecular weight, in pounds avoirdupois, of any gas or vapor will occupy a volume of 377.4 cuvic feet at 
60°F. and 30” mercury—dry. 
SE II soo oc evcccvcsesscsos Ra RetH S06 RERECSADRESEEDORC SHER OEedOueeeceeseeps 140 














method, wherein the gas is scrubbed with the hydrogen sulphide, and heated in the 
various solutions; (b) “dry” method, presence of a catalyst. 

wherein the gas is passed through ferric PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF NATURAL GAS 
oxide, or “lux,” and (c) “oxidation” At the top of this page is a tabulation 
method, wherein the gas is treated with of the physical constants of the compon- 
a quantity of air chemically equivalent to ents of natural gas. 
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What Should Shareholder Contact Be? 


By WILLIAM H. HODGE 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Advertising, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago 


HE modern conception of successful 

cooperate management includes the 
practice of keeping shareholders informed 
of operating and financial results, prog- 
ress, plans and policies of their companies. 
It seeks to build and maintain confidence 
—to promote friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial understanding between shareholder 
and corporation. 

With the large growth of utility share- 
holders throughout the country during the 
past 10 years the problems of shareholder 
contact have greatly increased. The cus- 
tomer ownership movement alone has 
added probably 2,500,000 citizens to the 
stockholders’ lists of the electric, gas, elec- 
tric railway and telephone companies—a 
number increasing at possibly 350,000 or 
more a year. In addition are vast num- 
bers of shareholders who have been at- 
tracted through the usual investment 
channels. 

In the ten cardinal rules of customer 
ownership of the National Electric Light 
Association, Rules 6 and 7 specifically en- 
join the furnishing of information to 
shareholders. They read as follows: | 


“6. The proprietary interest and responsibil- 
ity of shareholders must be emphasized and the 
shareholders supplied regularly with information 
regarding the company and" its: affairs. 

“7. Loss of capital by shareholders in hazard- 


ous and fraudulent offerings from various 
sources must be guarded against by the render- 
ing of authentic information and advice to 
shareholders.” 


It is interesting to note that in its 1928 
report the Customer Ownership Commit- 
tee of the N. E. L. A. presents and recom- 
mends a cooperative plan with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau for the 
purpose of conserving the resources of 
utility shareholders. 

We are compelled to recognize the fact 
that determined and widespread efforts 


.Presented at convention of Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, 1928. 


have been and are being made by advocates 
of government ownership to destroy the 
confidence of the general public in the elec- 
tric light and power industry, including, 
of course, that of the shareholders. These 
efforts have been in progress a long time. 
Despite this fact there has been no loss of 
shareholders or slacking of the rate at 
which new shareholders are added. 
Neither has there occurred any perceptible 
manifestation of distrust as the result of 
the radical and political attacks on the util- 
ities. In brief, it would seem that our com- 
panies fully possess the confidence of 
shareholders. 

This confidence, we believe, is due in a 
large measure to the widely adopted 
practice by utility companies of freely is- 
suing news and information regarding 
their business; of publishing comprehen- 
sive annual reports and year books; the 
regular issue of informative bulletins ac- 
companying dividend checks and a general 
policy of promptly meeting all specific 
requests from shareholders with complete 
information. Practically all of the com- 
panies with which our members are asso- 
ciated have been doing these things for 


years, and in substance such activities are 


much the same. 

A number of companies in addition to 
printed publicity have encouraged well-at- 
tended annual stockholders’ meetings and 
thus afforded direct contact through the 
personality of corporate officers and the 
spoken word. Radio broadcasting and 
motion pictures have been employed in 
some instances. Results have been ac- 
counted satisfactory. 

The subject of contact withshareholders 
has been given much consideration by cor- 
porations engaged in various kinds of 
enterprise. Growth of shareholders has 
been common to nearly all large corpora- 
tions during the past ten years. Many 
manufacturing and industrial companies 
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have developed and executed elaborate 
plans for conveying messages to their 
stockholders. While these efforts are by 
direct mail, for the most part, some atten- 
tion has been given to publications adver- 
tising to reach shareholders, as for ex- 
ample, the General Motors Company. 

The objectives of such contact are not 
confined to maintaining the investment 
confidence of the shareholder, but in addi- 
tion to secure his cooperation in the 
further use and wider distribution of the 
company’s products. Much advertising 
thought and effort have been expended by 
manufacturing corporations toward the 
latter end. 

It is probable that no other industry 
has given more thoughtful and effective 
care towards building up the small share- 
holder’s interest and confidence than the 
utilities. Nearly all utility companies wel- 
come the new customer ownership share- 
holder with a friendly letter, requesting 
his personal interest and suggestions, and 
continually keep in mind, in bulletins, 
year books, etc., the desire to make each 


shareholder permanent. With the North 
American Company, and perhaps others, 
the effort even goes to the point of trying 
to learn why shareholders sell their stock, 
and if possible to retrieve the investor, 
We believe that considerable success hag 
followed these carefully planned en- 
deavors. 

Your committee believes that the most 
matured thought should be given to all 
matters relating to shareholder contact, 
particularly with reference to the printed 
material issued. Certain considerations 
which should govern are expressed as fol- 
lows by a member of this committee: 


“In preparing material for stockholders, I try 
to keep two things in mind: 

“First—The stockholder has made an invest- 
ment on the assumption that we will take good 
care of his money and pay him a satisfactory 
wage for it. He has the right to be offended 
if we do anything which has the appearance 
of making him a catspaw. From this view- 
point sales and political propaganda should not 
be hurled at him. 

“Second—On the other hand every stock- 


(Continued on page 732) 





The Commercial Section’s Window Display Committee, R. M. Martin, chairman, created the 


above displays for the convention exhibition. 


Top: From left to right shows elaborate dis- 


play, simple display, and ineffective hodge-podge display for space heaters. Bottom: Left 
to right shows ineffective, simple, and elaborate display of water heaters 
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TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 











RED W. CRONE, 

Director of the New 
York State Committee 
on Public Utility In- 
formation since its or- 
ganization in 1922, has 
resigned to accept a 
newly created position 
in connection with pub- 
licity and advertising of 
The New York Edison 
Company, the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, the 
United Electric Light & 
Power Company and the 
New York & Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company. 

Atreus Von Schrader, who succeeds him, 
has served for several years as assistant di- 
rector of the Committee. Mr. Von Schra- 
der was born in St. Louis in 1887. He 
graduated from high school in 1909 and 
studied law for two years. Since then he 
has been engaged in advertising, newspaper 
and journalistic work. In 1922, he became 
associate director of the Committee. 

Frank A. Regan will continue as secretary 
of the Committee on Public Speaking. 


Mr. Von Schrader 


G. WATSON, of the research staff of the 

¢ Holmes Company of Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, is at present in this country. He has 
his headquarters at the offices of West Gas 
Improvement Company, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


ARGARET HUTTON, a home economics 

advisor of exceptionally broad experi- 
ence, is now Director of the Home Service 
Division of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. 


A. HAIGH, sales manager, Pawtucket 

* Division, Blackstone Valley Gas and 
Electric Company, recently resigned to enter 
the securities business in Detroit, Mich. 


TUART F. MAGOR, assistant general man- 
ager of the United Fuel Gas Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia, has been elected to 
fepresent the Virginia Gasoline and Oil Com- 
pany, one of the subsidiaries of the United 
Fuel Gas Company, on the board of directors 


of the Natural Gasoline Association of 
America. 


REID CAMMERON, who has been sales 

* manager of the gas division of the 
Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
now assistant to the vice-president of the 
Columbia Gas and Electric Co. 


LBERT M. BOYD, who has been a 

familiar figure in The U. G. I. System or- 
ganization for over twenty-seven years, was 
appointed manager of personnel, claims, and 
safety department, The Philadelphia Electric 
Company and Philadelphia Suburban-Counties 
Gas and Electric Company, effective October 1. 


O W. MATTISON, widely known in the 
¢ public utility field, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the North and South Dakota 
operations of the United Public Service Com- 
pany. 


ENRY B. BRYANS, for the past year 

general superintendent in charge of engi- 
neering of the Philadelphia Suburban-Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Company, has recently 
been appointed assistant general manager of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


EARL LITTELL, formerly superintend- 

* ent of the New Haven Gas Light Co., 

New Haven, Conn., is now sales engineer with 
the Connecticut Coke Company. 


B. EICHENGREEN has resigned his 

* position as general superintendent of gas 
operations, The U. G. I. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to accept an appointment as man- 
ager of gas department, Philadelphia Subur- 
ban-Counties Gas and Electric Company. 

B. V. Pfeiffer, who had been gas engineer, 
Engineering Development Department, The 
U. G. I. Company, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Eichengreen. Mr. Pfeiffer was elected vice- 
chairman of the Technical Section of the A. 
G. A. at the recent convention. 


H. N. Cheney Is Dead 


ERBERT NEAL CHENEY, whose death 

was announced recently, had been with 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company since 
July 1, 1899. At the time of his death, he was 
vice-president and chief engineer. Mr. Cheney, 
who was born on March 17, 1876, graduated 
from Harvard with a B.S. degree in 1899. 

He was a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Gas Association, New 
England Gas Association and the Guild of Gas 
Managers of New England. 
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Women Hold Convention Session 


FoR the past two years one special meeting 

for women in the industry has been held. 
According to Col. Fogg, this meeting re- 
sembles the ancient Roman law which set 
aside one day each year when the people 
could say whatever they cared to regarding 
Rome without fear of consequence. 

Miss Rose G. Stone, Editor of the Ohio Oil 
and Gas Men’s Journal, presided. 

Miss Clara Zillessen, advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas 
& Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa., gave a 
most interesting talk on advertising in a pub- 
lic utility. Miss Zillessen stated that every- 
thing every employee said was advertising, but 
newspaper advertising was mecessary as it 
was from this source that the customer 
learned of new appliances and new uses for 
old appliances. Miss Zillessen’s paper was 
discussed by Miss Janet MacRorrie, of The Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark; N. J., 
who stated that advertising extended further 
than the written word. Miss Ethel Peyser, of 
Physical Culture Magazine, also gave a very 
interesting discussion of Miss Zillessen’s 
paper. 

Home service was the subject discussed by 
Miss Ada Bessie Swann, home service direc- 
tor, The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. Because gas is sold largely to 
the housewife, home service is necessary to 
help her get the best use from appliances. 

Miss Julianne Doane, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., brought out 
clearly that the opportunity for women in 
business is here but what are women doing 
to equip themselves to take advantage of the 
opportunity ? 

Miss Isabel Davis, Secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, gave a very interesting 
talk on the educational work being done by 
the Committee in training the employee to 
meet the public and to know the facts of the 
industry so that they can intelligently give 
these to the customer. The work for the 
present year is the study of small household 
equipment in order to give the consumer the 
proper guidance in buying. 

Miss Stone closed the meeting with an ex- 
cellent talk on the part every employee of the 
public utility plays in public relations. No 


matter what job, pipe fitter or President, the 
employee is helping to build the public rela- 
tions of the company. 

The attendance at the meeting was excellent. 
Over one hundred women, representing every 
department where women are employed, were 
in attendance. 





New Natural Gas Project for 
California 


B. MACBETH, President of the South- 
* ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced that as the result of 
many months of work on the conservation 
of natural gas produced in the oil fields of the 
State, and in order to cooperate with the 
Governor’s Conservation Committee, a tenta- 
tive plan has been presented to the State 
Railroad Commission by the major gas inter- 
ests of California looking towards the use of 
large volumes of natural gas in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, as well as in other cities 
about San Francisco Bay and cities along the 
route of the pipe line. 

The general plan contemplates the organ- 
ization of the Northern California Gas Co.,, 
which will be owned by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., the Southern California Gas 
Corp., and the Pacific Lighting Corp. This 
company, according to Mr. Macbeth, con- 
templates building 220 miles of 20-inch pipe 
line from Buttonwillow to San Jose. Trans- 
mission lines will be: run eastward from 
this main line to the Southern California Gas 
Company’s properties, and to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company’s properties in the vicinity 
of Fresno. 

To supply gas for this line the Southern 
California Gas Corporation and the Pacific 
Lighting Corporation’s interests plan to build 
a 12-inch line north from Ventura to But- 
tonwillow with a capacity of approximately 
25,000,000 cu.ft. of gas a day. In addition to 
this the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. is plan- 
ning to make contracts for the purchase of 
additional gas from the Southern California 
Gas Co., and from the Milham Exploration 
Co. operating in the Buttonwillow gas field. 

Mr. Macbeth states that it is expected that 
the total cost of these lines, including those 
laid by Pacific Gas and Electric Co., and the 
necessary equipment, will be approximately 
$16,000,000; and that these lines and equip- 
ment will have an initial capacity of approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 cu.ft. of gas a day for the 
San Jose terminal in addition to the gas 
used in the San Joaquin Valley towns. 


H. C. Crafts Dies 


ARRY CLINTON CRAFTS, manager of 
the Pittsfield Coal Gas Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., died on Sept. 15. 

He entered the gas business at Northampton 
when a boy and rose to manager. In Novem- 
ber, 1906, he was appointed the head of the 
Pittsfield Coal Gas Company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., and for twenty-two years has directed 
its activities. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Public Utilities Ass’n of Virginia 


HE 1928 convention of The Public Util- 

ities Association of Virginia will be held 
November 21 and 22 at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. The program now being prepared 
includes addresses by many men prominent 
in the ranks of the utilities and the official 
life of the State. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


“THE twenty-fourth an- 

nual meeting of the 
Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association was 
held at Saranac Inn, 
Upper Saranac, N. Y., on 
September 20 and 21. 
About 300 people were 
in attendance. 

A fine program of sub- 
jects of interest to the 
gas and electric utilities 
in New York state was 
presented. 

Of particular interest 
were the reports of the Association’s section 
chairmen on the activities of their sections dur- 
ing the past year. 

The retiring president, H. O. Palmer, Em- 
pire Gas & Electric Company, Geneva, N. Y., 
presided and addressed the meeting on the 
Association’s work during the past year with 
comments on future activities. The business 
sessions were held during the morning with 
the afternoons given up to recreation. 

A golf tournament for the men was directed 
by W. S. Fisher, Westchester Lighting Co. 
Boat rides, auto rides, and bridge were ar- 
ranged for the ladies in charge of Miss Helen 
Smith, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Chair- 
man of the Women’s Section. 

The officers and members of the Executive 
Committee elected for the coming year were 
as follows: 

President, Charles S. Ruffner, President, 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corp., Albany. 

Ist Vice-president, William J. Welsh, Presi- 
dent, New York & Richmond Gas Co., Staple- 
ton. 

2nd Vice-president, F. A. Stoughton, Presi- 
dent, St. Lawrence County Utilities, Inc., Pots- 
dam. 

Treasurer, S. G. Rhodes, New York Edison 
Co., N. Y. 

Members of the Executive Committee are: 
Class of 1929—D. E. Manson, President, Rock- 
land Light & Power Co., Nyack. Class of 
1931, M. S. Sloan, President, New York Edi- 


C. S. Ruffner 


son Co., New York; H. O. Palmer, vice-presi- 
dent, Empire Gas & Electric Co., Geneva; E. 
H. Rosenquest, President, Westchester Light- 
ing Co., Mt. Vernon; J. C. DeLong, President, 
Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
"THE mid-year meeting of this association 
will be held in Harrisburg, Pa. on Tues- 
day, December 11, according to an announce- 
ment made by George L. Cullen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


” New England Gas Association 

"THE eighth meeting of the Operating Divi- 

sion of this association was held at Salem, 
Mass., Sept. 28 and 29. The meeting opened 
with a banquet at which 122 members and 
guests were present. At the conclusion of the 
banquet the ladies were entertained at bridge 
and the business meeting was then called to 
order by Chairman Vittinghoff. 

The first speaker was G. W. Stiles, Presi- 
dent of the N.E.G.A. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Stiles called the members’ attention to the 
loss of two. outstanding men in the Associa- 
tion, Herbert Cheney, vice-president, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., and Harry Crafts, man- 
ager, Pittsfield Coal Gas Co. 

He congratulated the Opérating Division on 
its splendid showing at this meeting and sug- 
gested that in future meetings more attention 
be paid to subjects that would be of benefit to 
other departments not concerned directly with 
manufacture. He thought it advisable for 
executives to form the habit of sending their 
foremen around among other companies as 
the knowledge gained by these contacts and 
from the exchange of ideas was invaluable. 
Mr. Stiles said that the gas output of his com- 
pany showed considerable increase over the 
previous year, which he attributed to intensive 
study of particular load conditions under 
which gas, “the better fuel,” proved to be the 
better fuel. 

The paper of the evening, “Some Consid- 
erations Regarding Dehydration of Gas with 
Calcium Chloride,” by J. S. Ferguson of the 
Haverhill Gas Light Co., was next presented. 

S. G. Watson, technical expert and repre- 
sentative of Holmes & Co. of Huddersfield, 
England, addressed the meeting on the prac- 
tice of dehydration in Great Britain. Mr. 
Watson congratulated Mr. Ferguson on his 
excellent paper and stated it was the best 
paper on the subject he had ever listened to. 

The Saturday morning meeting was taken 
up with the discussion of two Question Box 
questions— 
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1. What are the proper temperatures to 
carry the gas, at the inlet of the tar extractor, 
and inlet and outlet of purifying boxes? 

2. Is it good engineering practice to admit 
steam with the gas in purifying boxes? 

A paper, “Experience with Naphthalene Re- 
moval in an Immersion Type Washer,” was 
presented by R. C. Dowling, Lowell Gas Light 
Co. 

During the morning session the ladies were 
entertained by a visit to the historic parts of 
Salem. 

Previous to the morning session the mem- 
bers took the opportunity to inspect the new 
office of the Salem Gas Company. J. L. Tud- 


bury, with his assistants, Frank Wood, C. W. 
Rainville, and Wm. P. Norton, had charge of 
the entertainment of the meeting. 


Stockholder Contact 


(Continued from page 728) 
holder, large and small, is entitled to know 
what his company is doing and what its views 
are in matters which affect general economic 
conditions, and consequently may have a bear- 
ing on the value of his investment. He is en- 
titled to information along these lines and we 
should endeavor to give it to him. 

“Our company is brief and frank in publica- 
tions prepared for stockholders. We have dis- 
cussed certain topics having a direct bearing 
upon our company and its business, such as 
government ownership, taxes, the holding com- 
pany idea and similar subjects. These discus- 
sions are not defensive in their nature, but 
straightforward statements which have a tend- 
ency to offset the plenteous propaganda ema- 
nating from those who do not share our views.” 


Another 
says: 

“From first-hand knowledge, acquired from 
talking to thousands of individual shareholders, 
I know these people selected our stock because 
they thought it was a good safe investment 
which offered a satisfactory yield, and not be- 
cause they had any interest in furnishing capi- 
tal to enable our company to give better serv- 
ice at reasonable cost. After they purchased 
stock they became acquainted with executives 
and employees of the company through personal 
contact and in the course of time developed an 
actual interest in the company and its activities. 

“Customer ownership in itself naturally culti- 
vates an increasing interest in the company on 
the part of the shareholders. This interest can 
be stimulated by keeping the shareholders in- 
formed of the company’s progress and render- 
ing these shareholders the best possible service, 
but I am afraid that much of the splendid work 
accomplished by customer ownership develop- 


member of the committee 


ment will have been in vain if public utilities, 
as a whole, do not continue to use discretion in 
giving needless publicity to the great advan- 
tages of customer ownership and avoid con- 
stantly appealing to the shareholders to display 
more interest in the company.” 


Your committee wishes to emphasize its 
belief that the members of our Association 
should continue to exercise restraint and 
judgment in planning, preparing and sug- 
gesting publicity material directed to 
shareholders. 


Acceptance of Laboratory Seal 


NDICATIVE of the manner in which the 
industry is receiving the Approval Seal of 

the American Gas Association Testing Labo- 
ratory is the following paragraph quoted from 
a recent advertisement of the Cleveland 
Heater Company: 

“The Rex-Patrol Tank Heater, of course, 
is approved by the Testing Laboratory of the 
American Gas Association and carries the Ap- 
proval Seal.” 








A FAIR QUESTION 


"T HERE are in the city of A, two public 
utility companies, one selling gas and 
the other electricity. Each is well managed, 
fairly capitalized and each has a long record 
of adequate dividends. The community does 
not feel that it is victimized by the rates for 
gas or electricity and the workers, white- 
collared and overalled, are adequately paid. 

A merger of the two companies is decided 
upon and it is found that there will be a sav- 
ing of $1,000,000 a year. 

Query: Who is entitled to the million? 

The Stockholders say in effect: 

“We are. We own the company. What- 
ever it makes or saves belongs to us. We 
risked our money in the beginning and 
should have the reward now. Raise the 
dividends!” 

The Management says: 

“We should have it in increased salaries. 
It was our intelligence and foresight which 
brought together these companies. We 
worked out the details by which we made 
the savings possible. Raise our salaries.” 

The Workers say: 

“We should have the million. Ours is the 
labor that really make them possible. Raise 
wages!” 

The users of gas and electricity say: 

“Give it to us. The companies exist by 
our sufferance. They are public utilities, 
licensed, and all they make above the fair 
return they now enjoy should come to us.” 

What is the answer?—Nation’s Business 
Magazine. 
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Printed Committee Reports Available 


EMBERS interested in securing copies 

of the printed committee reports and 
papers presented at the Tenth Annual Con- 
yention of the American Gas Association are 
referred to the following complete list. 

A letter listing the reports desired should 
be sent to the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. The number 
of copies available for free distribution is 
limited, and in some cases it may be necessary 
to make a charge covering the actual cost of 
printing. 

The reports are as follows: 


Technical 

Considerations for the Preliminary Survey 
of the Theoretically Correct Gas Plant. 

A Study of the Premature Deterioration 
of Gas Meter Diaphragms. 

Commercial Propane and Butanes in the 
Manufactured Gas Industry. 

Distribution Problems of Changing from 
Manufactured to Natural Gas Service. 

Report of the Water Gas Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Dehydration of 
Gas. 

Progress Report of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Engineering Survey of the Gas 
Industry. 

Report of Subcommittee on Pipe Joints. 

Report of the Distribution Committee. 

Chemical Committee Report. 

Carbonization Committee Report. 

Study of Cokes from Various Types of 
Plants Using Pittsburgh Coal. 


Commercial 

Report of Merchandising Committee. 

Report of Refrigeration Committee. 

Report of Architects and Builders Service 
Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Domestic Laun- 
dry Equipment. 

Report of the Committee on Salesmen’s 
Compensation. 

Home Service Committee Report. 

Report of Window and Store Display Com- 
mittee. 

Report of Water Heating Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Incineration by 

as. 

Report of House Heating Committee. 

Sales and Service Practice and Policy for 
Gas Companies Actively Engaged in 
Selling Gas-Fired Central Heating 
Equipment. 


Accounting 
Report of Committee on 
Customers. 
Insurance Committee Report. 
Credits and Collections Committee Report. 
Report of Committee on Internal Audits of 
Departments. 


: Fire Insurance for Gas and Electric Util- 
ities. 


Relations with 


Report of Committee on 
Records. 

Machine Payroll Accounting. 

Fluctuating Statistical Standards for Gas 
Utilities. 

Report of Committee on Office Personnel 
and Development of Office Labor-Saving De- 
vices. 

Machine Accounting for Accounts Pay- 
able Department. 

Customers Accounting and Development 
of Bookkeeping Machines. 

Report of Subcommittee on Office Per- 
sonnel. 


Fixed Capital 


General 

Report of Committee on Education of Gas 
Company Empioyees. : 

Report of Committee on Cooperation with 
Educational Institutions. 

Report of Committee on Customers’ Owner- 
ship. 

Report of Committee on Accident Preven- 
tion. 

Report of Rate Structure Committee. 


Industrial 
Report of Hotel and Restaurant Sales Pro- 
motion Committee. 
Report of Industrial Rate Committee. 
Report of Industrial Gas Survey Committee. 
Reports of Industrial Gas Section. 
Report of Advertising Committee. 
Report of Competitive Fuels Committee. 
Report of Committee on Education of 
Personnel and Contact with Educa- 
tional Institutions. 
Report of Committee on New Heating 
Problems. 
Report of Policy Committee. 
Report of Committee on Progress and 
Contact with Furnace Manufacturers. 
Report of Publicity Committee. 
Report of Speaker’s Bureau. 


Rio Has Its Own ‘Homen Do Gaz’ 


HE interesting story of “The Gas Man” 

is told in a recent issue of Light, the com- 
pany house organ of the Rio de Janeiro Tram- 
way, Light, and Power Co., Ltd. 

In the article, which is mentioned in the 
London Gas Journal, it is mentioned that Feb. 
2 last was the anniversary of the birthday of 
Pedro Leite de Vasconcellos—as he was bap- 
tized in 1860, but which name is used by no 
one—or (as he is known by nearly the whole of 
Rio, the “Homen do Gaz” (the Gas Man). 

There are men who can be singled out by 
their devotion to their work; it is difficult to 
imagine them separated from it. Basconcellos 
is one of these. For fifty-two years he has been 
connected with the gas company—the whole of 
his life. He is, perhaps, the best known man 
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in Rio de Janeiro—because he is the “Homen 
do Gaz!” Not, it must be said, as a natural 
consequence of the public nature of his duties, 
but because of the manner in which he has car- 
ried them out. His popularity is due entirely 
to his disposition, which includes a geniality of 
spirit without equal, unlimited patience, and a 
wonderful amount of tolerance. He is a man 
of simple and good tastes with an extraordi- 
narily sympathetic manner of speech and ges- 
ture. With a word, he will often change the 
most irritated customer to a good-humored 
friend. 

Vasconcellos entered the company’s service 
in 1876, at the age of sixteen. The company 
then was owned by the English, but subse- 
quently, in September, 1886, passed to a Belgian 
concern, and later to its present form—the So- 
ciete Anonyme du Gaz. His first position was 
in the coke sales department. He became chief 
of the meter readers, and then passed to the 
general office legal department. Subsequently 
he occupied the positions of chief collector and 
chief of the commercial department. His pres- 
ent position is head of the Information and 
Complaints Section. It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the value of his long experience and 
knowledge thus gained. His constant endeavor 
to maintain a high standard of service is greatly 
appreciated, both by the company and by the 
consumers. “Ladies complain more, and neces- 
sitate the most attention,” he says, “but we must 
remember this is only natural, since they are 


responsible for the smooth running of the home, 
If, however, their complaints, like all others, 
are attended to in the proper manner, all end 
satisfactorily.” 

During his fifty-two years’ service, Vascon- 
cellos has only been absent from his duties for 
half a day when he married, one day on the 
death of his wife, half a day when he married 
again, and eight days when he had an attack of 
cholera. It would be difficult to find a better 
example of devotion to work than this. 

The magazine also refers to one of the oldest 
workers in Rio. This man is 95 years old, and 
has a record of 22 years of service at the plant 
to his credit. 


OUR NEW MEMBERS 

Gas Company MEMBERS 

Industrial Gas Co., W. J. Parkes, V.-P. & 
Gen. Mgr., 123 East Pine, Bastrop, La. 

Stamford & Western Gas Co., C. O. Moore 
Pres., Stamford, Texas. 

New York Oil Company, Charles A. Mun- 
roe, Pres., Casper, Wyoming. 
MANUFACTURER CoMPANY MEMBERS 

Aluminate Company, Inc., J. A. McCarthy, 
Pres., 135-36 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Progressive Foundry Works, Inc., A. A, 
a Jr. 10 Mt. Read Blvd., Rochester, 


Wetherbee-Gunn Co., A. H. Gunn, V.-P. & 
Sec’y, 1514 Elmwood Ave., Evanston, III. 

The Petersen Oven Co., Wm. L. Mueller, 
Engrg. Dept., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of the American Gas Association Monthly pub- 
lished monthly at Brattleboro, Vermont, for October 
1, 1928. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Howard F. 
Weeks, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
American Gas Association Monthly and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown on the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, American Gas Association, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Howard F. Weeks, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; President, Oscar 
H. Fogg, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, B. J. Mullaney, 420 Lexington Ave- 





nue, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, C. E. Paige, 40 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Director, Alexander Forward, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, ; 2 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the co pany but also, in cases where 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two gomererbe contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

HOWARD F. WEEKS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
Septer ber, 1928. 

[Seal] HELEN A. DAUENHAUER, 

Notary Public, Queens County Clerk’s No. 24. 
N. Y. Co. Register’s No. 531. 
(My commission expires March 30,199.) 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G.A. 





Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank Elcock, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 

Conv., 1929. 

Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

i § Ss. aaa Mohawk Power Corp., Al- 
a 


n 

Chairman Bas hecticn-—2. E. Merrill, Republic Light 
& Pay’ Co., Tonawanda, Y. 

B. Chapia, Grand Central Terminal, New 


yore. 

Conv., 1929. 

Illinois Gas Association 

Pres.—J. A. Strawn, Central Light Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Sec.-Tr.—*R. V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Conv., 1929. 

Indiana Gas Association 

Pres —T. J. Kelly, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—F. W. Budd, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. : 

Conv., 1929. 

Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—F. Rs Newton, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 


Sec.-Tr.—A. ‘6. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
a S. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vv.» 


Mid eat Gas Association 
Pres—H. R. Sterrett, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. W. Schmidt, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 

Conv., 1929. 

Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—A. E. Reynolds, pevtnetee Gas & Electric 
Co., eer 

oe? . Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Conv., WD. 
New England Gas Association 


pa-C. a seuites, Portland Gas Light Co., Port- 

an 

Exec. Sec.—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div.—H. Vittinghoff, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Secretary Operating Div.—H. G. Taylor, Lawrence 
vas & Electric Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Gov. Sales Div.—M. B. Webber, Marlboro- ctne 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div. —J. H. Sumner, 719 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Sa Mass. 

Pres. Industrial Div.—E. Berchtold, Boston Con. 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—L. E. Wagner, Providence 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 

Chairman Acctg. Div.—W. A. Doering, Boston Con. 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston Con. Gas 

» Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers Div.—Merle E. Abbott, 

Glenwood Range Co., Mass. 

Sec..Treas. Manufacturers Div. —J. H. McPherson, 7 


Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Chairman” 


” 


* Deceased. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres. a a Stockton, County Gas Co., Atlantic High- 
n 
Sec.-Tr. Lents Stoecker, ae a Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, 
Conv., 1929, 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres. th. J; Sw The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Sec.-Tr. mig Thompson, 811 First National 


Bank ‘Bue: Columbus, O. 
Conv., 1929. 


Cleve- 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Pres.—L. W. Scherer, United Telephone Corp., Yale, 


Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum Bidg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Conv., March 12-14, 1929, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Pres.—C. H. Dickey, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Exec. Sec.—Clifford gparten, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif 

Conv., 1929. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—Mark Pendleton, Pennsylvania Gas & Electric 
Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
Conv., 1929. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 
Pres.—George W. Ratcliffe, Columbia Gas & Electric 


Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. J a Stephany, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Conv., 1929. 
Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Roy A. Eotgiee, Jacksonville Gas Co., Jackson- 
ville, 
Sec.-Tr. a ’P. Conncliy, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., oe 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Pres.—_W. H. Burke, Stone & Webster, Inc., Houston, 


Texas. 

Chairman Gas Section—R. A. McNees, San Antonio 
Public Service Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N., illis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Conv., 1929. 


The Public Utilities Association of ee 


Pres.—J. W. Hancock, Roanoke, V: 
Sec.—A. B. Tunis, 301 East Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
Conv., Nov. 21-22, 1928, Roanoke, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—C. Bs Phenicie, eats Public Service 


-— Bay, 
Exec. See iat, § . Cadby, 432 "Decodues, Milwaukee, 
is. 
Conv., 1929. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 


Eleventh Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 


October 14-18, 1929 





Kansas City, Mo. 





Annual Meeting of Natural Gas Department 


May, 1929 











Employment Bureau 
(Address All Communications to Key Number) 


SERVICES REQUIRED 

GAS ENGINEER: Company manufacturing gas 
plant apparatus has an opening for a gas engineer. 
Must be familiar with water gas plant operation 
and apparatus. About 30 to 35 years of age. Give 
detailed experience and salary expected in apply- 
ing. — A. G. A. 

ver No. 
ANTED—Gas Sales Engineer experienced in appli- 
cation of gas, particularly in industrial processes. 
Address American Gas Association stating age, 
sey and salary desired. 

Key 0118. 

WANTED—Superintendent experienced in design and 
production gas ranges and heaters for new com- 
pany in Southwest. Also need sales manager. 
Can aie financial interest but not essential. 
State f i bw erience, qualifications and expected 
es ddress A. 

Key No. 

WANTED —By large producing coal and coke com- 

pany, Combustion Snalveer familiar with gas, by- 
product plant and boiler operation, to cooperate 
with Sales Department. Prefer man with experi- 
ence in New England and Eastern Territories. 
re 4 reference and detail experience. Address 


A. 

Key No. 

GAS SALES ENGINEER—Large Eastern Utility 
Company desires engineering graduate, prefer- 
ably with experience in application of gas to 
industrial processes. Please state age, education, 
i “ew and salary desired. Address A. G. 

Key No. 0122 

WANTED—Young gas engineers for Company in 
Middle West, with some experience on either 
gas plant operation or distribution or both. 
Should be technical graduates, out of college at 
least two or three years. Opportunities excellent. 
Address Ny G. A. 

Key No. 0123 

PROGRESSIVE, well organized and equipped indus- 
trial gas department in the Middle West has an 
opening for an ambitious engineer. Advise age, 
experience and salary desired. Address A. G. 

Key No. 0124 

WANTED—Technically trained and experienced gas 
distribution engineer to assist gas department 
superintendent. Should be capable of designing 
and supervising installation of high- and low- 
pressure systems. Prefer man who has had ex- 
erience in reconstructing distribution systems 

or increased capacities required by change from 
manufactured to natural gas. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0125. 

ANTED—Gas Engineer—Must have technical train- 
ing and be experienced in small gas plant opera- 
tion and design, also design of distribution sys- 
tems. State salary and give complete experience 
first letter. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0126. 

DISTRICT MANAGER for gas utility.—In district 
having a manufacturing plant, transmission mains 
and 3500 meters. In Middle West. Must be a man 
capable of managing office and local affairs, with 
a knowledge of Production and Distribution. Ad- 
dress A. G. A., enclosing photograph, and stating 
fully age, qualifications, previous employment, 
~~ and salary requirements. 

Key No. 0127 

INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEER—Metallurgical or 
chemical engineer with sales experience and 
knowledge of industrial furnace and other heating 
processes wanted for promotion of industrial gas 
sales by Eastern Public Utility Company. Ad- 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 0128 


SALESMEN— 
Properties, 
Salesmen. 
eral commission. 
able man. State 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0129. 


A LARGE GAS COMPANY in an Eastern city wants 
an industrial gas man of some experience. Ad- 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 0130. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


TECHNICAL MAN now employed desires new loca- 
tion. 38 years of age. 16 years’ experience in 


operating small Gas 
wants two experienced, Gas Appliance 
Position permanent. Salary and lib- 
Unusual opportunity for cap- 
age, experience and reference. 


Holding Company, 


coal and water gas manufacture, sales and distehal 
bution; also one year’s experience with a coal 
company sampling coal in mines, from cars and 

= my ee eae work. Address A. G. A. 

ey No. 

SHUDENT * ENGINEER desires position with 
company where he can finish his course and ae 

opportunity for advancement. Address A. G. be 


Key No. 260 

HOUSE HEATING MANAGER—Desires a ch 
from present location. Thoroughly experienced 
gas heating and also gas refrigeration. Tech 3 
graduate, "Ss years old. Single. Available withia | 4 
reasonable no of time after notice is given” 

: to ~~ y employers. Address A. G. A. 

ey 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER—38 years of age—15 yeanii 
experience in water and Coal Gas Plant ee 
tion, construction, distribution, and By-Product” 
Plant work, desires connection as Gas Engineer” 
with a holding company, or large individual gas 

. omorns. Address “CG. A. Be 

ey -? 

WANTED—Position as manager of a small gas com 
pany or assistant superintendent of a lar 
pany, by, practical man, 36 years old. Marri 
12 years’ experience including water gas plant” 
operator both a and low pressure, also 
branches of , a ution. Best of references. 


GAS ENGINEER with twenty years’ wide, pract® . 
experience in the design, construction and op 
tion of coal, 
plants ous distribution systems 


water, coke oven, and natura 

located in 
parts of the A., is desirous of an oppor. 
tunity in a similar capacity with consulting en 
ineer or holding company. Experience covers: 
arge, medium and small properties. Techni 
education. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 

WANTED—Position as manager of industrial 
partment as well as house heating, commercialp 
hotel and restaurant work. Now with large ¢ 
pany in above capacity. Middle age, good 
perience and y ge Can handle large 
Address A. G. 

Key No. 269. ; 
MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT ; 
25 years’ experience in the construction, manufi 
.ture, distribution, valuation, public relations, 
sales. Both coal and water gas, high- and le 
pressure. Age 40 and married. Good references 

++ A. G. A. 

Key No. 270. 

SALES PROMOTION and advertising man is seé 
ing new connection. Experience covers evel 
phase of the business—distribution, engine 
construction, management, and merchandisi 
Since World War has devoted all time to ade 
vertising and merchandising, and has had exper 
ence with agency and newspaper. Desires pe 
tion with gas, combination, or manufacturer ce 
pany. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 271. 

ENGINEER with nineteen years experience in ¢ 
bureted water gas manufacture and proven ‘ 
ord for efficiency and organization. Address Ap 


Key No. 272. 

EXECUTIVE, graduate engineer, 15 years experie: 
construction, operation, management, mostly ele 
tric light and power public utilities. hoole 
by a financial leader of the industry, especii 
in reduction of operating expenses. Knowled 
of state regulatory requirements. Would be 
terested in holding company pointment, 
erably salary plus aa Wy ey 4 a effected savil 
per annum, Address A. 

Key No. 273. 

INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES ENGINEER—A 
operating company has an immediate opening 
an industrial _ man with some experience. 
dress A. G. 

Key No. 274. 

SUPERINTENDENT of Distribution or Assist 
Engineer, technical graduate with seven years 
perience in both shop work and street depart 
familiar with gas-fired heating and _refrigeral 
as well as industrial installations, desires t@ 
cate immediately with smaller concern than 
he was formerly with. Future advancement 
issue. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 275. 
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H. C. Davrpson 


P. -H. GapspEn 
J. P. HArrenKamMp 


R. J. Hore 

J. J. Humpureys Montreal, Can. 

Atrrep Hurisurr Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
Officers and Directors 


PreMMeR® :. icsinccovsacdcsccseaveO. Bi FOGG ic isiics'e 
--.-B. J, MULLANEY 
«.C: E. PAIGE ..... See debian ctsbndaty Brooklyn, N. Y. 

seebds New York, N. Y. 

ecvecses yews .-ALEXANDER FORWARD ....New York, N. Y¥. 

povcacese «++eeH. W. HARTMAN New York, N. ¥. 
Secretary nets Ws DOPUES alias vesvcetocbs --.New York, N. Y. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. -H; E. BATES ........cccces +e+»esChicago, Ill. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ..G. M. KARSHNER ............ New York, N. Y. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ......... ..-E. F. GARDINER «e+++-Chicago, Ill: 
Sectional Vice-Pres. .......,....J. P. LEINROTH ..............Newark, N. J. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ........ «--.5. W: MEALS Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............F. H. PATTERSON ............Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ......... ..H, L, WHITELAW .........+..New York, N. ¥. 


H.C. ABELL .........cseess00+2-New York, N. Y. 
R.-B.. BROWN <6 cociaccsetess +++«Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHAS. M. COHN -+-. Baltimore, Md. 
J. D: CREVELING ...,...... «..-New York, N.Y. 
J. S. DeHART, Jr. ..............Newark, N. J. 

H. L, DOHERTY . «.New York, N. Y. 
F. C. FREEMAN ++..Providence, R. I. 
W. W. FREEMAN ...... Mea bea Cincinnati, Ohio 
R. W. GALLAGHER Cleveland, Ohio 
ARTHUR HEWITT ............ Toronto, Can. 

R: C. HOFFMAN, Jr. ........... Baltimore, Md. 
SAMUEL INSULL, Jr. ........Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. KLUMPP ..... Soi Pacdeedpe - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be' BY EME do renciscesscne +--Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A. B. MACBETH Los Angeles, Calif. 
T. N. MeCARTER +s-+.Newark, N. J. 

F. H. PAYNE 

CHAS. R. PRITCHARD ..,.,..Lynn, Mass. 
B.S) SCHUTT s....6.050s0 «++--Philadelphia, Pa. 


Section and Department Officers 


NATURAL GAS 
Chairman  .....66..-20+-25. W. cocccccccescee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman ...........H. € MORRIS .....:..,.....Dallas, Texas 
ACCOUNTING—Chairman ........,.F. H. PATTERSON ........Rochester, N. ¥. 
Vice-Chairman ........... J. L. CONOVER ...4....000- Newark, N. J. 
Secretary ........ Sawcaaed H. W. HARTMAN Ass’a Headgtrs. 
COMMERCIAL—Chairman .........G. M. KARSHNER ..........New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairmaa ..... «...+.G. E. WHITWELL Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Secretary ............6.55- J. W. WEST, Jr. ...........-Ass’n Headgtrs, 
INDUSTRIAL GAS—Chairman ....J. P. LEINROTH ...,....... Newark, N. J. 
seeee-€, C, KRAUSSE ..........-.Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary Cc. W. BERGHORN Ass’n Headatrs, 
MANUFACTURERS’—Chairman ...H. L. WHITELAW ........New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman ...........F. G. CURFMAN ........ --.-New York, N. ¥. 
Secretary C. W. BERGHORN ........Ass’n Headgqtrs, 
PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
Chairman .............-..E. F. GARDINER .... 
Vice-Chairman ...........J. M. BENNETT ...:........Philadelphia, Pa, 
Secretary .......:+.+..+..0C. W. PERSON ............Ass’n Headatrs, 
TECHNICAL—Chairman ...........H. E. BATES .....4:.....,-.-Chicago, Ik. 
Vice-Chairman ...........B. V, PFEIFFER .,.......::Philadelphia, Pa, 
o+sseeeeek, W. HARTMAN .......,..Ase’n Headgtrs, 
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